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EDITORIAL 


In the past, thirty-two pages has been the 


usual size of each issue of Language Learning. 





This issue is more than twice that size and is 
being called numbers one and two of the third 


volume. 


The contents of this double issue will appeal 
to a variety of interests. It begins with an 
article by Frank G. Ryder on an interesting ap- 
plication of historical linguistics to the teaching 
of elementary German. Two articles deal with 
visual aids in teaching; the first gives greater 
attention to historical background and to specific 
techniques and drills and the second stresses a 
less controlled type of work with pictures. One 
article compares parts of the phonemic system 
for Puerto Rican Spanish with English. There 
is also an article on the teaching of reading to 
adult Chol Indians. The last article is a survey 
of tests in English as a foreign language, with 
information which has been needed for some 


time. 



















EDITORIAL 


In the departments, we have a review of a 
book by Robert A. Hall, Jr. which is causing 
considerable comment. The review is done by a 
fellow linguist, Prof. Ernst Pulgram. We also 


have a new and stimulating department called 





Readers’ Forum. We hope it will be of interest 





wi 

and of service. We welcome all comments. | co 
| ing 

Contributions of articles for publication in | thi 

| the 

our journal are also welcomed. The value of an 
Language Learning lies in having a variety of su 
te 





materials. 














A SUGGESTION FOR ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


FRANK G. RYDER 
Dartmouth College 


In an effort to provide our elementary language courses 
with auxiliary material suitable in content and dignity to the 
college level, Professor M. C. Cowden and I have been teach- 
ing the High German Sound Shift in our sections of second and 
third semester German at Dartmouth. The procedure may, on 
the surface, seem over-ambitious. Results among the students 
and the attendant satisfaction for us, however, prompt me to 
summarize the work! and commend it heartily to other 
teachers. 

Some of the obvious advantages to this approach are (1) a 
scientific understanding of the facts and nature of historical 
change in language; (2) practical help from knowing the prob- 
able form a German word can be expected to have to corres- 
pond to a given English word; and (3) practical help in recog- 
nizing cognate forms among German words met in reading. 

The sound shift under consideration affected the south or 
High German area, thus differentiating this section from the 
rest of the West Germanic speech area, which included the 
ancestors of Low German and Dutch, Frisian, and English. It 
happened, in its various phases, from the Fifth to the Seventh 
Century (approximately) and is called the High German or Sec- 
ond Sound Shift. This presentation of material not only affords 
opportunity for a historical perspective of the Germanic lan- 
guages but offers an opening for the mention of the First Ger- 
manic Sound Shift, which differentiated all of the Germanic lan- 
guages from the other Indo-European groups. (Give a few ex- 
amples, e.g. p, t, k changing, respectively, to f, p, h: Latin 





1Our plan and purpose were identical, but our approaches were independently 
devised. I shall simply give the outline of the work as it is presented in my 
classes. 











FRANK G. RYDER 


pés, English foot; Latin trés, English three; Latin cornu, Eng- 
lish horn.2 

This illustrates the fact that language is not something 
fixed but a changing thing, a patterned structure whose changes 
are consistent. In this sense it is a good idea, I think, to offer 
the students a very brief but complete outline sketch of: Indo- 
European (or Indo-Hittite), the Indo-European languages, 
Proto-Germanic and the East Germanic, North Germanic and 
West Germanic divisions, the various dialects of West Ger- 
manic, the development of German itself from Old High Ger- 
man through Middle High German to Modern High German. It 
is remarkable how much of such discussion can be done in 
German with the vocabulary of the first year. 

Sound changes are in essence without exception.> Thus 
Proto-Germanic t in initial position, and within the area af- 
fected by High German Sound Shift, became z [ts] in all cases. 
There should be no real exceptions; seeming exceptions should 
be explicable by historical facts. The same Proto-Germanic 
t remained t in English. There have been no further major 
changes. Therefore words with initial t, possessed in com- 
mon by Old English and Old High German before the sound 
shift, should all be characterized by the correspondence of 
English t - German z. The teacher had better not speculate 
on why German changed initial t, but it would be wise for him 
to discuss with his class the geography of the shift. The 
change of t to z, after all, has a boundary. Reference to 
Braune’s Althochdeutsche Grammatik will provide the neces- 
sary information. It is very important to realize that a given 








2In the material as I have given it in class and as it is summarized here, the 
symbols are orthographic. The changes are of course phonetic changes. 
Some instructors would no doubt prefer to use phonetic or phonemic trans- 
criptions throughout. I find that there is less initial confusion with the use of 
orthographic symbols. But this means that German z for [ts], ch for [x], sp 
for [Sp], etc., and English gh for zero, etc., require immediate explanation. 
It also implies analysis of such terms as “doubled” t, p, k 

3This concept of the regularity of sound changes and phonetic laws in general 
developed by the Neo-Grammarians of the 1870’s is still the underlying basis 
of comparative phonology, though a certain amount of qualifying and restrict- 
ing has been done. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


sound shift happens only at a given period, is then finished, 
that it affects only a given area with more or less ascertain- 
able boundaries. With the realization of geographical limits 
the student is better able to understand the fact that initial k 
in German is still at present unshifted, while the other initial 
voiceless stops t and p were shifted, and while all the medial 
and final t’s, p’s and k’s were shifted. The area covered by 
the shift of initial k to [kx], the affricate directly parallel to 
initial z [ts], simply did not extend far enough north to bring 
this sound change into the dialects which give rise to modern 
standard German. It still exists in some of the dialects of the 
original shift area (Oberdeutsch, i.e., Bavarian and Aleman- 
nic), in words like Ziirich Swiss Chuchi-Chastli (“Kiiche- 
Kastlein” ).4 

It might be well to give as examples of sound change in 
general a few changes affecting English (Sturtevant introduces 
a chapter on sound change with the instance of Old English 
accented long a becoming Modern English /ow/; ham, home) 
or another language the students are familiar with (e.g. Latin 
c [k] before a becomes ch [3] in French; cantare, chanter). 

At the beginning of actual work with thc sound shift the 
students receive the following information on mii -ographed 
sheets followed by explanation in English or German: 

English and German come from the same parent language, 
Germanic. Old English and Old High German, the oldest 
written forms of the two languages (ca. Sixth to Eleventh 
Century), were already differentiated in large part by a sys- 
tematic set of consonant changes affecting German, cailed the 
High German Sound Shift or Second Sound Shift (ca. Fifth to 
Seventh Century). This and a few other changes — linguistic 
changes being regular and substantially without exception — 
make it possible to recognize a large number of cognate words 
in English and German. 














4The teacher who is unfamiliar with such material need not fear to use this 
method, but he would be wise to study diligently appropriate chapters in 
Bloomfield’s Language, Sturtevant’s Introduction to Linguistic Science, and 
Braune. 
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Old High German consonants before the sound shift were: 
t, p, k; d, b, g; }, f, x (like Modern German ch), s; m, n, l,r; 
w,j. These consonants are approximately the same in Old 
English. Consonants not affected by the sound shift may be 
assumed to be still about the same in German and English. 

Old High German consonants affected by the sound shift 
were: (1) t, p,k (2)d (3) p (this latter much later than the 
others). These were not changed in English. Hence Modern 
English has, generally, unchanged t, p, k, d, th. 
Shift. Section C gives supplementary information which is not, 
however, part of the High German Sound Shift. 


Summary of Sound Changes. 





A. Sound Shift — Basic Changes Key Words 
1. (a) t and p in initial position become, zehn 
respectively, z and pf. k remains k. Pfund 
Kuh 
(b) t, p, k in medial or final position Wasser, was 
become, respectively, s(s), f(f), ch. offen, Schlaf 


machen, Buch 


Key words showing both changes: zu heif, Pfeffer, 











Koch 
2. d becomes t in all positions. tun, Garten, 
rot 
3. } becomes d in all positions. Ding, beide, 
Kleid 
B. Sound Shift — Special and Exceptional Cases 
1. tt, pp, kk behave as if in initial position, sitzen 
becoming tz, pf, ck, resp. (These Apfel 
doublets cannot always be recognized as stecken 


such in English, but German words with 
tz, pf, ck belong here.) 


2. After m, n, l, r, the consonants t, p, k miinzen, Salz, 
likewise behave as if in initial posi- Herz, Krampf 
tion. But in Middle High German lIpf (helfen, Harfe) 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ELEMENTARY GERMAN 











and rpf became lf and rf, thus coming danken, Werk 
around to the regular medial form f. 
3. sp, st remain sp, st. sk becomes sch. Schule 
4. t does not shift in the combinations _ 
tr, cht, ft. treten, Nacht, 
Kraft 
Note: sl, sm, sn, sw change to schl, etc. schlafen, schmal, 


Schnee, schwarz 





C. Some Changes Affecting English 





1. German b sometimes corresponds to give, half 
English v or f. 

2. f sometimes becomes v. oven 

3. German g sometimes corresponds to yesterday 
y, i, w, etc. rain 
hi to)morrow 

4. German ch sometimes corresponds to high, night 
the English spelling gh (pronunciation?). gi) 

5. German ck sometimes corresponds to bridge, stretch 
dg, tch. 

6. k sometimes becomes ch. church 


There are obvious short-cuts in the above presentation as 
far as strict Germanic linguistics goes, but I think this is a 
reasonable statement for a Freshman class. 

The student must be warned that the vowel situation is 
far more complicated than the consonantal. I generally note 
certain of the more common relationships (e.g. Modern Ger- 
man ei and Modern English /ow/ or /aj/) but always stress 
the idea that, in examining a German word with a view to find- 
ing its cognate, the wise beginner looks acutely and scientific- 
ally at the consonant structure and hopefully at the vowels. It 
should also be mentioned that only the “stem” of a given word 
is under consideration. Inflectional endings and prefixes, for 
example, are a separate matter. 

There are of course different ways to present the material. 
One of the most profitable approaches in the first body of 
changes (t, p, k) is to take the sounds one by one and build up 
the pattern. Thus with t, the first to change, get the students 
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to decide what happened. Usually someone will oblige by in- 
dicating that the stop consonant in initial position acquired the 
spirant sound made at approximately the same position in the 
mouth, so that you have in German the original stop plus the 
corresponding spirant (i.e., an affricate combination). The 
medial position then becomes obvious as the spirant alone. 
Almost any class can then be brought to determine the changes 
in p when they are told that “precisely the same principle ap- 
plies to the shifting of p.” With a suitable reference to the 
fuller shift in Bavarian and Alemannic (v.s.), ktakes its special 
place in the pattern. The process is stimulating to both stu- 
dents and instructor. 

The teacher can point out the obvious reason for assuming 
that there was a spread of time involved and that the change of 
d to t, for example, was later than the change of t to z or s(s): 
If this were not the case d would have become t and would 
then have shifted again to z or s(s). 

It is also necessary, of course, to supply several more 
examples for each change. Here are some lists of relevant 
words generally found in beginning grammars or easy enough 
to use for “guessing” cognates: 


ttoz: zwei, zu, zahm, Zweig, Zinn 

pto pf: Pflaster, pfliicken, Pfosten, Pfeiler, Pflaume 
t to s(s): beissen, grissen, lassen, aus, Hass 

p to f(f): hoffen, Haufen, Seife, Bischof, scharf 

k to ch: brechen, Woche, rechnen, Becher, Speiche 

d to e Traum, Tur, cae breit, Brot 




















tt to tz: Katze, Netz 

‘Pp to ) pf: Kupfer, -, Tropfen 

kk to ck: wecken, backen 

t after n to z: Lenz, Pflanze 

't after 1 to z: Pelz, Malz 

t after r to z: kurz, Warze 

Pp after n m to ) pf: stampfen, Trumpf 

k after n, 1, r to k: trinken, melken, stark 
t intr stays: treu, Trost 

t in cht stays: brachte, Licht 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


As supplement to the above mimeograph the students re- 
ceive the following material: 


Notes: 


1. Remember that obviously not all cases of Germanf ands 
will be the result of the sound shift. Present-day f and s may 
also come unchanged from Germanic. That is, f may come 
either from Germanic f or, by the sound shift, from p (steif 
vs. tief); similarly, s from s or t (Kuss vs. Nuss). 

2. Seeming exceptions to the sound shift may be due to later 
borrowing, after the sound shift was completed; e.g. Tempel. 
Other loan words are frequently recognizable by non-German 
spellings or suffixes; e.g. Theater, Nation, Autoritat. 

3. Metathesis (the reversing of two sounds) occurs in several 
words with r anda vowel. This is commonly an Old English 
change. Hence German usually indicates the original form. 
Thus: brennen and burn, Ross and horse, Brett and board. 

4. Loss of a prefix inone language or the other oftenobscures 
the cognate relationship. This is especially true of ge (or g) 
kept in German but lost in English. Thus: gesund and sound, 
gleich and like. 

5. d sometimes does not shift in the combinations nd, ld, rd. 
This reflects a variant usage as old as Old High German. 
Modern examples: Ende, binden, Hand; bilden, Schild, Herde. 

6. English often shows loss of n before a spirant. Thus: 
Gans and goose, sanft and soft, ander- and other. 

7. A few cases seem practically isolated in showing irregular 
relation of consonants. For example: Wetter and weather, 
Mutter and mother, Vater and father, Glocke and clock. There 
are very few such pairs, and the relationship is at least al- 
ways within the same phonetic group, i.e., dentals or labials 
or palatals. 






























































The above represents less an attempt to provide further 
equally useful information than a desire to give for its own 
sake a fuller picture of the sound changes. It may also as- 
suage the conscience of the trained philologist. With this ma- 
terial the presentation may stand as a reasonable first step in 
historical German linguistics. 
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In giving additional examples at the beginning and in the 
reviews and quizzes that may come with each later assign- 
ment, one might, taking the p to pf, f(f) group, use the follow- 
ing types of questions. (I often do them in German.) 


1. What is the English equivalent of reif, Schiff, Harfe, 
Pfennig? 

2. What kind of an animal is a Schaf, Affe? 

3. If a man is carrying Waffen, what is he carrying? 

4. What is a street like if it is gepflastert? (Note differ- 
ence in meaning.) 





5. What is a Baumstumpf? (That is, a compound in which 


one part is a familiar word.) 
6. schaffen means “create.” What is its English cognate? 
7. What does this mean: Das Madchen hupfte auf dem 
Pfade hin und her? 


Putting the questions in this way simulates the context of read- 








ing matter or conversation and, like such context, restricts 


the semantic field in which the student searches for the right 
English word. 

It is necessary almost as soon as examples are offered to 
emphasize the fact that cognates may run, in meaning, from 
nearly exact equivalence to very remote resemblance. Good 
examples: zehn and ten, but Knecht and knight or sterben and 
starve. 

As soon as possible the method should move naturally into 
the reading text and the cognates should be recognized in situ. 








An important step is to take a page or paragraph of the reader | 


and note how many of the words are cognates. This leads of 
course to the gratifying observation that over two-thirds of 
them are, if one includes the definite articles. It may in turn 


lead to unwarranted optimism on the part of the student (“It | 


can’t be that easy, can it?”), and this is the most effective 


point at which to remark that the idea has definite limitations | 


and that it is not designed to, and will not, magically turn a 
page of German into a page of English. It is also the place to 
repeat that words may change in meaning as well as in form 
and that the English cognate may be anything from a com- 
pletely satisfactory translation to, at times, a snare and a 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


delusion. I usually sum up the practical aspects by saying 
that this scheme of cognate relationship of German and Eng- 
lish is valid and interesting per se, that it is a good aid in 
learning new words and a help in reading German, but that the 
student would be ill-advised to regard it as a substitute for a 
dictionary. 

Here is a random line from the current reader, with an 
indication of the kind of analysis the student can be expected 
to do before he has ever studied the passage. 

Die Sonnenstrasse hatte, immer abseits stehend, vieles 
tiberdauert. 

die: English the; b-d. Sonne: sun; no shift. Strasse 
street;. str unshifted, t-s(s). hatte: had; d-t. ab: off: b-v. 
seits: side(s); d-t. stehen, v. stand: stand; st unshifted; 
note irregularity. tiber: over; b-v. #5 

This leaves unexplained immer, viel and dauern. Though 
cognates may exist for some words of any such residual list, 
the student can scarcely be expected to recognize them. If the 
teacher is willing to use his Kluge (Etymologisches Worter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache) he can find explanations for such 
words, often with etymological backgrounds that will be of 
considerable incidental interest to the students. 

It is well to give an interesting and “difficult” cognate oc- 
casionally, not only for its intrinsic fascination but also as a 
reminder that not everything lies on the surface and that mean- 
ings frequently change. For example, I have found the etymol- 
ogy of Pferd (English palfrey) an excellent one to arouse curi- 
osity and ingenuity and also to give an inkling of the more ad- 
vanced stages of etymological study. 

I shall also indicate several types of questions for class, 
home and examination work, though any teacher can devise his 
own. 


















































1. In your reading find ten German words having English 
cognates without the effects of the High German Sound Shift. 
Note whether the meanings are close or remote. 

2. Take any passage of two or three lines, list all the 
cognate relationships and note any which involve phonetic 
changes you have studied. Indicate examples of the High Ger- 
man Sound Shift. 
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3. (Based ona passage given as homework or as a quiz:) 
Find an example of the shift of initial t to z in German. Etc. 

4. (Ditto:) Find an example of the correspondency of 
German b and English v. 

5. (Ditto:) Finda word which shows two consonant changes. 
Indicate the changes. 


Such simple devices may be expanded at will. Hereis a 
question successfully used this semester in German 2; in 
connection with a lesson on noun derivatives in dental suffixes 
(-t, -d, -de, etc.): 


Die Trift means “pasture,” “cattle-run,” etc. It is 
derived from a strong verb (v. list in grammar) which 
has a cognate in English. The German verb and its Eng- 
lish cognate indicate the original meaning of Trift. There 
is, further, another English word directly related to this 
cognate which lies inthe same semantic field as “pasture,” 
“cattle-run.” This English word is also another transla- 
tion of Trift. Fill in the following blanks. 








Since this work was given in conjunction with (though 
largely preceding) a long course of lessons on word formation 
-- prefixes, suffixes, stem variants, etc. -- our actual tests 
contained questions like the ones already indicated, as well as 
some combining cognate factors with intra-German derivative 
processes. For example: 


1. (After a lesson on -ung:) Nouns in -ung from verbs 
with English cognates. Fill in all the missing forms in the 
table below: 


German verb’ English cognate -ung derivative Meaning 





an: | aE eee | gtaertecawetpsbuny- Tia, |) wesetees 
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2. (After a lesson on -ig:) Give the meaning of salzig, 
blutig, witzig, pfefferig. Indicate shift involved. 





The results of the use of this method are pleasant enough 
within the framework of the material itself, but the inevitable 
test is its effect on the student’s ability to read and speak. In 
the conversational view its aid is restricted, though it cer- 
tainly furnishes something intelligent to talk about and as such 
is quite a help. Primarily it is a distinct service in the learn- 
ing of vocabulary. Once a student has recognized a cognate 
he will seldom forget it, and this applies to his speaking as 
well as to his reading. It is in reading, where the student has 
a chance to reflect and to use this ingenuity, that the method 
pays the most generous dividends. I can only say that it isa 
revelationto compare the progress of students with this train- 
ing and that of the unitiated through sight passages in examina- 
tions and through reading matter in general. 

The obvious cautions in the use of the method are not to 
carry it too far and always, after the first presentation, to use 
it in direct connection with the reading text at hand. With the 
exercise of such restraint the material, particularly when 
combined with lessons on word derivation in German, has re- 
warding advantages. It is a partial antidote for the embarras- 
sing banality of so much of the reading, translation and con- 
versation matter in both traditional and modern texts. It is a 
surprisingly good topic for oral work. It affords the beginner 
at least a segment of the science of linguistics and the teacher 
a welcome chance to introduce significant content into the 
earliest courses. It is a practical aid to word learning and 
reading, both as a point d’ appui for the memory and as a sort 
of divining rod for unfamiliar words. > 





5The possibility, in the Romance languages, of using Latin and the Latin in 
English as the point of departure for similar work is an obvious one. 
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PICTURE EXERCISES FOR ORAL DRILL 
OF STRUCTURE PATTERNS 


MAXINE GUIN BUELL 
University of Michigan 

Pictures have been used for purposes of instruction for 
several centuries. The first illustrated English herbal, an 
Anglo-Saxon translation of a Latin work, appearéd between 
1000 and 1050. It was one of a long succession of books con- 
taining drawings of plants described in the texts.! In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, manuscript copies of the 
Bestiaire of Philippe de Thaon exhibited crude sketches of the 
animals described.2 In 1480 or 1481, the first edition of Cax- 
ton’s Mirrour of the World, a popular encyclopedia, appeared 
with numerous woodcuts. Caxton refers to the figures to clar- 
ify what he means by a round earth, the equator, the influence 
of the stars, eclipses, etc.3 

In 1658, John Amos Comenius prepared a picture textbook 
of history called Orbis Sensualium Pictus. This book con- 
tained numerous pictures each of which was to be used as the 
subject of a lesson. Items in the pictures were numbered, and 
the reading texts referred to the objects in the pictures by 
number. Thus, the meaning of each new word was readily ap- 
parent to the student.4 

In the matter of language learning, pictures have been em- 
ployed extensively in building vocabulary. An example of a 
visualized vocabulary can be found as early as the fifteenth 
century in England. In this Latin-English vocabulary, the 











1Described in John Lelamour Translation of Macer’s Herbal, ed. by Alianore 
Whytlaw-Gray (Photostat copy of unpublished dissertation, University of 
Leeds), p. 3. 

2Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaiin, ed. by Emmanuel Walberg (Paris: H. 
Welter, 1900), pp. viii, ix. 

3Caxton’s Mirrour of the World, ed. by Oliver H. Prior (London: Early Eng- 











lish Text Society, Extra Series 110). 
4John Amos Comenius, Orbis Pictus, tr. by Charles Hoole (London: S. Lea- 
croft, 1777, 12th ed.). 
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PICTURE EXERCISES 


drawings appear around the margins of the pages and are 
labeled in Latin.5 No one will deny the practicability of pic- 


' tures in helping connect new and unfamiliar terms with the 


ideas or concepts symbolized by these terms. Pictures help 


_ make concrete what might otherwise remain verbal abstrac- 


tion for the student. 

Still pictures, slides, and movies have all been used in 
language teaching as stimulators for conversation, discussion, 
and story-building andto introduce new material to the student. 
Much of the abundant literature now appearing in books and 
periodicals about audio-visual materials in language teaching 
deals with such uses. Several of the recent articles treating 
these uses are listed in the bibliography appended to this pre- 
sentation. 

Pictures make at least three important contributions to 
language teaching. Foremost among these contributions is 
that already cited. Pictures help us avoid verbalism in our 
teaching; they give reality to what we are explaining. Second, 
pictures help the teacher suggest contexts which are outside 
the classroom setting. Some contexts are very difficult to 
recreate in words alone, and, if the teacher does manage to 
recreate them, it is only with the loss of valuable time. The 
third advantage follows closely. Pictures help-the teacher 
change contexts rapidly and easily. This is a most important 
advantage in language teaching in which we wish to give the 
student a variety of opportunities to use a given language pat- 
tern. A simple change of pictures provides the student with a 
new challenge to employ what he is learning. 

We need meaningful contexts to make our language teach- 
ing and practice effective. The student’s ability to choose and 
produce a pattern in any new situation depends upon the amount 
of generalizing he has been able to do about that pattern. If 
he has used the pattern only in formalized. exercises and 
classroom situations, he may have difficulty in choosing and 
applying it in new and different situations. Our teaching and 





5A Volume of Vocabularies, ed. by Thomas Wright (Privately printed, 1857), 





pp. 244-279. 
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practice, to be really effective, must provide the student with 
numerous speech situations each of which makes him feel the) 
need for the same given pattern. He must, in short, be made | 
to search for the pattern. 

All of us have probably found that for system and economy 
of presentation it is best to isolate patterns and work with| 
items which pattern alike. The fact that we are centering the) 
attention upon a particular pattern must not mean that we al- 
low the pattern to become a floating piece of information 
which is not tied to the student’s experience. Even at the very 
earliest levels of learning, the teacher must endeavor to en- 
gender the habits of language in the manner in which he ex- 
pects the student to use them. Naturally, we wish our students 
to use their language habits in communication. Therefore, the 
practice of those habits should be, as far as possible, in situa- 
tions of natural communication. The repeating of isolated 
patterns, however much it may do for the student’s fluency in 
producing the patterns once they are started, can be thought of 
only as a first step. The student must be stimulated again and | 
again to produce the structures and forms when faced repeat- | 
edly with new situations that elicit the patterns and forms as 
natural responses. Further, the whole utterance must be his 
and must come as his response to the stimulus. 

Pictures can help us make our teaching realistic. They 
can help us present new and varied contexts which challenge 
the student to apply a given pattern, thus bringing it to its 
proper level of habituation. They assist the student in the 
process of fusing the patterns with the concepts symbolized by 
those patterns and of fusing the terms with the ideas back of 
the terms. They can force theuse of specific vocabulary items 
in conjunction with given structural patterns. Pictures can 
help the teacher provide a sufficient number and variety of 
contexts and situations to build up generalized conceptions 
about the patterns taught and practiced. And, finally, they can 
be a means of stimulating response without the constant inter- 
vention of the teacher. 

This last advantage is of great importance. While part of 
everyone’s use of speech is in questions and answers, another 
part is in situations where the speaker simply wants to relate 
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PICTURE EXERCISES 


what he has seen, heard, or been told. It is difficult to pro- 
vide practice in the second phase and still keep production 
controlled. Picture exercises can be used to stimulate this 
kind of practice, if the pictures are of the right kind. Pictures 
which call for a great deal of interpretation and inference- 
drawing can cause more trouble than they are worth, for pic- 
ture reading, as Edgar Dale points out, is a complex process.6 
Even when the picture is a representationof a familiar milieu, 
the reader may have difficulty interpreting it. How much more 
difficult a task it is for the person who is not familiar with the 
represented milieu. The teacher may find himself having to 
lead the student through the reading of certain kinds of pictures, 
which brings the teacher and the learner right back to the 
usual question-and-answer procedure. 

For some time, the English Language Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been using a type of picture exercise 
which not only realizes many of the benefits to be gained from 
the use of pictures, but also avoids some of the difficulties in 
using them. For these exercises, we choose pictures which 
depict only one simple object or action. The student is called 
upon to identify the object or the very obvious action in each 
picture. The sequence or order of the pictures tells the story 
or stimulates the practice without the constant help of the 
teacher and without placing a burden of interpretation and in- 
ference-drawing upon the student. 

Our picture materials used for this purpose fall into four 
classifications. First, we have picture charts measuring two 
by three feet which are used in the classroom. Smaller charts 
which may or may not be duplicates of the classroom charts 
are provided for student use in the Laboratory. Another group 
of small charts is used for testing purposes in the Laboratory. 
And, finally, small reproductions of the classroom charts are 
bound into booklets for home practice.? 





6Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1949), pp. 232, 233: 

7Some uses of these picture exercises have been described in an earlier 
publication. Maxine Buell, Oral Drill of Acceptable Usage (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Photographic Services, 1950), pp. 22-38. 








Application has been filed for patent papers covering particular aspects of 
the exercises. 
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The Classroom Charts 


The large classroom charts are of three kinds. First, 
there is a type giving pictures of different objects. (See pic- 
ture A) Here, the student is forced to identify only one object 
at a time. The teacher gives a practice sentence which uses 
the object shown in the first picture on the chart. The student 
repeats the example sentence until he can say it easily. As he 
proceeds to the next picture, he must insert the name of the 
new object in the appropriate place in the same pattern sen- 
tence. This simple use of pictures helps avoid one of the great 
dangers of the substitution exercise: the student does not 
simply repeat after the teacher, but is made responsible for 
identifying the objects on the chart and placing the correspond- 
ing terms in their appropriate place in the practice sentence 
or sentences. 

Let us say for example that we wish to practice the ques- 
tion form “Does he have a ?” The teacher might set up 
the following situation: “My brother received a present yester- 
day. He has something new now. There is a picture of it here. 
Ask me questions about what my brother has.” The students 
then begin to ask, “Does he have a comb? Does he have a 
watch? Does he have a key? etc.” Indidivual questioning can 
be preceded by unison practice for intonation and correct word 
order. The exercise can be turned into a game with one stu- 
dent choosing an object and the others trying to guess it. 

It is true that the same kind of practice can be provided by 
using objects in the room. However, there is an advantage to 
using charts, if one does not have a suitable collection of ob- 
jects to bring to the classroom. Through careful selection of 
the items pictured on the charts, the teacher can conduct sys- 
tematic reviews of vocabulary areas. 

Although this kind of drill seems simple, it may be just 
what is needed to afford that little extra challenge which keeps 
students on their toes. One advantage is that identification of 
the object becomes all-important and the student’s attention is 
thus drawn from the point of the practice. Diverting the atten- 
tion in this way can be most helpful when one is dealing with 
problems of reduction and intonation. We all know the occasional 
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difficulty of maintaining natural intonation when the student is 
aware of the purpose of the practice. When, for example, we 
wish to have the student connect the use of his with he and her 
with she, we sometimes find him wanting to say, “He|has/his 
|book” and “She|has/her| book.” While this is a possible pat- 
tern of intonation for the utterance, we might wish to drill “He 
has his [bdok.” Putting the attention on the object in question 
invariably draws the emphasis to that point in the utterance. 
This exercise can be made a little more complicated by naming 
the possessor, they, we, Mary, etc., while pointing at the ob- 
jects to be possessed. | 

This chart can be used for other kinds of exercises. Some 
examples are: 


(a) You comb your hair with a comb. 
You tell time with a watch. 
You unlock a door with a key. 


(b) 1st student: 
How do you write your homework? 
2nd student: 
With a pencil. 
1st student: 
How do you clean your teeth? 
2nd student: 
With a toothbrush. 


(c) They went to the drugstore for a comb. (or, ... to buy a 
comb.) 2 uF 
They went to the jewelry store for a watch. 
They went to the hardware store for a key. 


(d) 1st student: 
Why did they go to the drugstore? 
2nd student: 
They went for a toothbrush. 





(e) Teacher: 
Lose. 
Student: 
He lost his comb. 
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PICTURE EXERCISES 


Teacher: 
Find. 
Student: 
He found a watch. 
Teacher: 
Forget. 
Student: 
He forgot his key. 


The second type of classroom chart is illustrated in pic- 
tures B and C. The emphasis heré is again upon a single pat- 
tern for a complete exercise. That is, once a pattern is set 
up by the teacher, it continues until the student has gone com- 
pletely through the chart. The difference here is that the stu- 
dent is asked to identify two things and place them appropri- 
ately in the utterance. For example, with chart B, we might 
practice the following kinds of sentences: 


(a) He went to the bank by bus. 
He went to the dentist’s by taxi. 
He went to Chicago by plane. 


(b) Did he go to the bank by bus? 
or, with only one object to identify: 


(c) 1st student: 
How did he go to the bank? 
2nd student: 
He went by bus. 


(d) 1st student: 
Where did they go by bus? 
2nd student: ey 
He went to the bank. 


Examples (c) and (d) are good starting practices, since the 
student is asked to identify only one thing at a time. It may be 
that a problem will arise in the use of the or to the in naming 
the destinations. Some may have trouble remembering “He 
went home” or “He went downtown” as opposed to “He went to 
the bank” or “He went to Chicago.” In such a case, it is alto- 
gether worth while to begin with the simpler practice sentences. 
21 
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MAXINE GUIN BUELL 


Picture C shows a somewhat more complicated kind of 
picture exercise for drilling single patterns. Here the student 
is asked to identify two actions and the actors and apply verb 
forms or function words which will show the time relationship 
between the two actions. The students are not asked to deter- 
mine the patterns from simply looking at the chart; the teacher 
sets the pattern which can then be continued by the individual 
or the group. The following are only a few of the exercises 
possible with this chart: 


(a) She went upstairs after she’d eaten. 
The postman came after Joe’d written the letter. 








(b) She’d eaten before she went upstairs. 
He’d written the letter before the postman came. 


(c) 1st student: 
When did she go upstairs? 
2nd student: 
After she’d eaten. 


(d) 1st student: 
What did she do before she went upstairs? 

2nd student: 

She ate. 


(e) 1st student: 
Had she eaten before she went upstairs? 
2nd student: 
Yes, she had. 


The third type of classroom chart tells a story which un- 
folds much as does the plot of a comic strip. As indicated in 
picture D, the story can be quite simple with only a suggestion 
of the actions given. The student is asked to tell the story 
using whatever verb forms are suggested to him by the situa- 
tion set up by the teacher. While this chart was designed for 
the practice of irregular past forms of verbs, it works just as 
well for the practice of should, must, have to, the going to fu- 
ture, and the use of always, usually, everyday, etc., with the 
present forms of verbs. The chart can be used even for very 
elementary classes, if the teacher gives each step to be re- 
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peated by the students. After they learn to tell each story on 
their own, they can be asked to tell what John is going to do 
tomorrow or what he did yesterday. Early mastery of these 
story charts facilitates the execution of more complicated 
exercises as the course proceeds. 

As students become familiar with the basic structures in 
these stories, they enjoy building up the stories. They may 
begin by making more than one statement about each picture. 
For example, a typical story might begin: 


John woke up at 8:00. He got out of bed. He 
found his clothes and began to dress. He 
put on his trousers, his sweater, etc. He 
left the bedroom and went to the dining room. 
He sat down at the table. He ate toast and 
eggs. He drank milk and fruit juice, etc. 


This is a beneficial kind of practice, if the student relates his 
story naturally as his response to the sequence of pictures. 
Gradually suggestions for extra details can be made by the 
teacher after the basic story has become familiar. 

These sequential charts are valuable in other types of 
drill. They can, for example, be used in drilling the use of 
before, after, and until in time clauses and phrases. Again it 
is possible to stimulate the drill without constant questioning 
on the part of the teacher. A few questions will serve to set 
the pattern, and then the students can begin constructing the 
story: 











John dressed before he ate breakfast. He 
ate breakfast before he went to school. 
He came home before he ate lunch. He 
ate lunch before he took a nap, etc. 


or: 


He dressed after getting up. He ate break- 
fast after dressing. He went to school 
after eating breakfast. He remained at 
school until noon. He came home after 
school. He ate lunch before taking a nap, 
etc. 
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PICTURE EXERCISES 


Story charts are helpful in getting across the idea of yet, 
already, still, and any more. The teacher can begin by saying, 
“These were Paul’s activities yesterday. You went to visit 
him at 3:00. Had he eaten lunch when you arrived? Had he 
eaten lunch yet?” After a few questions involving the choice 
of already or yet, the teacher has only to point back and forth 
to the pictures he wishes the student to refer to. In like man- 
ner, the teacher can introduce “He was still working at 3:00” 
or “He wasn’t sleeping any more.” The hour of the supposed 
visit can be changed or the whole situation transferred to the 
present. In changing to the present, one must be careful to 
set up a plausible situation. 

The following is an example: 


This is a proposed schedule that Paul made of 
his activities for today. He plans to do all of 
the things indicated here in the order that they 
are indicated. It is now 2:30. (The teacher 
can look at his watch to indicate that he is refer - 
ring to the very time that the class is in ses- 
sion.) What is John doing now? Has he eaten 
lunch yet? Has he written any letters yet? 


The story charts have proved especially useful in working 
with whether and if in clauses. A student begins to tell the 
story: “John wakes up at 8:00. He gets up immediately...” 
Then the teacher may ask, “Suppose he’s still sleepy?” The 
student continues, “He gets up whether he’s sleepy or not.” 
The others soon get the idea and like to ask similar questicns 
during the narrative. This is an unusually good exercise for 
practicing whether. and if in the future: “He’s going to get up 
whether he’s sleepy or not. He’ S going to dress whether he 
goes to school or not. He’ s going to eat breakfast if he’ s 
hungry, etc.” 

Perhaps it sounds as if an endless number of classroom 
charts would be necessary. Actually, we have found that about 
ten charts are sufficient for our two-month course. Ideas for 
using the charts come constantly as one works with them. 
While it is frequently possible to provide a full hour of drill 
using only one chart, pictures, like any other teaching device, 
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lose their effectiveness if they are used too extensively When 
picture exercises are distributed wisely throughout the prac- 
tice sessions, they continue to be strong sources of motivation. 
It might also seem that these charts would not be practicable 
for large classes. If the charts consist of bold drawings in 
black and white, they are perfectly all right for classes of 
twenty or thirty. It isn’t necessary for the students to see 
every detail of a picture. Once a chart has been used, the stu- 
dents remember the suggested ideas without difficulty. 

For larger classes, a single picture eight inches by ten 
inches or larger can be mounted on cardboard. The teacher 
uses these large pictures as flash cards. By representing 
vocabulary areas such as the bank, the post office, the barber 
shop, and the drugstore, the teacher can lead the students 
through a variety of sequences. When doing exercises that re- 
quire the use of the complete sequence at once, the separate 
cards can be arranged along the chalk tray of the board or 
thumbtacked to a bulletin board. 

Our classroom charts were drawn with black ink on regu- 
lar sheets of typewriting paper. The small charts were then 
enlarged by a Photostat process. We mounted the enlarge- 
ments on heavy poster board and bound them with masking 
tape. Sheets of Cellophane can be used to protect the surfaces, 
but Cellophane usually causes a glare. We use a plastic spray 
to protect the surfaces of our charts, and this makes them 
washable. While coloring is not necessary, we have found that 
colored charts command much more attention. In some pat- 
terns colors are necessary: “The brown shoes are older than 
the blue shoes” or “I have a green coat and she has a brown 
one.” 

It is of course possible to make serviceable charts by using 
large clear illustrations from magazines and children’s books. 
While the writer has seen no drawback to using pictures of 
children in adult classes, it might be explained that pictures 


C, D, and E were taken from a book of exercises being pre- 


pared especially for children. Since the vocabulary areas in- 
volved must be appropriate for adults, pictures from children’s 
books are not always suitable. 
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PICTURE EXERCISES 
Laboratory Materials 


The charts used in our Laboratory classes are of the same 
three types as those used in the regular classes, except that 
they are smaller. Photostat copies of larger charts have been 
mounted in manila folders. One or more small plastic records 
are in the folders along with a sheet of instructions. These 
folders are to be used in the Laboratory or at home witha 
record player. The records give brief instructions about the 
use of the pictures and the use of the records. With reference 
to the first picture on a chart, the record gives the student a 
few examples followed by pauses in which the student repeats 
after the recorded voice. When the student has repeated the 
pattern sentence or sentences enough times to establish the 
word order and intonation, he is given instructions to continue 
the exercise. The voice on the record announces the number 
of the picture. There is a pause during whichthe student gives 
the modified pattern suggested by the picture. The correct 
version is then given on the record followed by a pause in 
which the student can repeat. The next number is announced 
and the process continues. Students may follow definite rec- 
ord assignments given them by their teachers or may choosc 
for practice charts which have been especially troublesome in 
class. 


Testing Materials 


The testing materials almost always tell a story. The 
framework of the story and the vocabulary elicited are simple 
and familiar enough not to cause any trouble for the student. 
Somewhere in the sequence of the pictures are one or more 
items to be tested. The tests are based upon the fact that cer- 
tain arrangements of pictures, once they have been practiced 
by the student, will almost always suggest the patterns that 
the student first associated with them. If, for example, the 
student has practiced a complete page of pictures depicting 
types of transportation and a choice of destinations, he will 
usually recognize the relationship when it appears in a se- 
quence of arrangements. Experience has indicated that al- 
though he may have practiced a dozen or more patterns with a 
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given arrangement of pictures, a student is not confused in 
his application of a basic structure in the test sequence. It is 
not a case of memorization; it is a case of association. Fa- 
miliar groupings suggest familiar patterns. 

The test chart shown in picture E was evolved to deter- 
mine the student’s application of paiterns taught and practiced 
in three lessons of our course. The pictures were arranged 
to suggest the following possibilities from the three lessons: 


The children went downtown by bus. 

They went to a store to buy books. (or, ... for books.) 
Mark selected a green one. 

Jane selected a red one. _ 

Mark’s book was more expensive than Jane’s. 

They went to the zoo to see the animals. 

The bear (or elephant) was larger than the tiger. 
They went home by street car. 





This chart was used to test forty-two people two weeks 
after the three lessons had been taught. Without any prompt- 
ing, all the students saw the possibility of comparing the 
price of the books and the size of the animals. Thirty-eight of 
those tested used by with the means of transportation. At 
least two examples of to or in order to occurred in each stu- 
dent’s story. The substitute word one appeared at least once 
in each of twenty-eight stories. This is a small indication of 
how production can be controlled for testing purposes. 

Some test charts test only one item several times. Others 
examine a week’s work. The framework of the test stories 
presents a constant review of earlier items and permits sys- 
tematic check-ups. The student tells his stories on records 
which are given to his grammar teacher or his pattern prac- 
tice teacher. By checking these records, the teacher soon 
learns what items need further attention. 


Home Practice Materials 


The English Language Institute is now preparing booklets 
of picture exercises for students to use at home. The home 
practice sheets present no new situations or new vocabulary. 
The student is given several opportunities to practice an 
30 
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assigned exercise both in class and in the Laboratory before 
attempting it alone. Mimeographed sheets of instructions ac- 
company the practice sheets. The home practice materials 
were reproduced by the Ozalid process which is considerably 
less expensive than the Photostat process. 
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PICTURE-PATTERN STORIES FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH STRUCTURE 


EARL W. STEVICK 
Barnard College 


The purpose of this paper is to outline a problem which is, 
I suppose, common to all foreign language teachers, and to 
describe briefly one device, the “picture-pattern story,” which 
I have found useful in meeting that problem. I have included 
very little detail, for I believe that the value of describing a 
technique such as this lies less in being exhuastive than in 
being suggestive. 

Structure patterns, no less than content words, are linguis- 
tic counterparts of elements in real-life situations. In teach- 
ing any pattern, therefore, it is necessary to find or create 
for the student situations which contain the “meaning” of that 
pattern, and, using one or more of these situations, define it 
as clearly as possible. However, the number and variety of 
situations to be found within the classroom is seriously re- 
stricted. To be sure, a skilful teacher may suggest a wider 
variety of situations, but constructing a defining situation 
orally is time-consuming, and once the situationis constructed, 
it is likely to be less clear in the student’s mind than in the 
teacher’s. Therefore, the use of pictures in teaching gram- 
matical structure is extremely valuable. 

There are limitations on the use of pictures, however. 
Effective teaching depends on student and teacher seeing the 
same element in a given situation, and matching to it a lin- 
guistic form; yet no student, native or foreign, can take in at a 
glance all the relationships among all the persons and things 
in a picture. Unless the relationship which the teacher is using 
happens to be very conspicuous, misunderstanding, rather than 
understanding, is likely to result. Worse yet, students from 
foreign cultures often misinterpret entirely a scene which to a 
native American seems simple and unambiguous. 
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PICTURE-PATTERN STORIES 


A well-constructed story about a picture, containing sev- 
eral instances of the pattern to be learned, can overcome 
these limitations to a great degree, and become a valuable 
supplement to the picture in teaching a structure pattern. A 
picture-story combination provides a means for introducing a 
pattern quickly, yet clearly and realistically. 

However, accurate pairing of language and meaning is not 
sufficient; the student must overlearn by repeating the story, 
in whole or in parts, many times.! He is more likely to do so 
if the story is a good one - if the action of the story is inter- 
esting, with a definite beginning and end, and if each fact and 
each incident used in the story is clearly related to the whole, 
rather than left as a dangling bit of mechanical drill. Mild 
humor, if it depends on situationand noton nuances of language, 
is useful. The value of euphony should not be overlooked, for 
even non-native speakers of a language are capable of re- 
sponding to the pleasant or unpleasant acoustic quality of a 
passage. In short, literary as well as linguistic merit is re- 
quired of a successful picture-pattern story. 

In the classroom, the teacher should not forget that before 
he can use a picture as a teaching aid he must give each stu- 
dent an opportunity to study it for a minute or so at fairly 
close range. Otherwise, the language will lack a real-life 
counterpart to give ii meaning. This preliminary familiariza- 
tion is easier when large pictures, such as the poster-size 
blow-ups of Saturday Evening Post covers, are used. 

Picture-story combinations need not be kept within the 
classroom. Especially in classes which are crowded, or meet 
only two or three hours a week, there is need for some kind of 
homework which will extend the student’s weekly study time, 
giving him practice in using specific grammatical construc- 
tions in a variety of situations, but at the same time control- 
ling his composition closely enough so that he does not prac- 











1Substitution frames are useful in providing this needed practice, but it is 
often difficult to keep meaning alive and constant in a series of sentences all 
in the same pattern. This is especially true with pupils who are not profes- 
sional students, and who, because of fatigue, age, or other reasons, lack 
great mental agility. 
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tice bad English instead of good. In attempting to meet this 
need with a class of advanced adult beginners, I have success- 
fully used a set of manila folders, each containing a magazine 
picture, a typewritten story, and a set of questions or exer- 
cises based on them. My students used the collection of 
folders as a lending library, taking home one or more differ- 
ent folders each week, and returning the exercises, completed 
on a separate sheet of paper, with the folders a week later. 

The technique of writing picture-pattern stories is de- 
veloped through practice. The following are some principles 
that have proved useful. 

1) Pictures should be clear, fairly large, and if possible 
colored. Most important, each picture should contain a fairly 
definite story. The Maxwell House Coffee and Eastman Kodak 
advertisements and the covers of the Saturday Evening Post 
are three series of readily available pictures which fulfill 
these requirements admirably. 

2) Each story (or in a long story used for review, each 
section of the story) should concentrate on one structure 
pattern, using that pattern fairly frequently. Some patterns 
can be used several times within one sentence. For example, 





Mr. Litvack’s club had a banquet at a large 
hotel last Friday evening. The soup was 
too salty to eat, the meat was too tough to 
cut, and the coffee was too strong to drink. 
But Mr. Litvack wasn’t unhappy, because 
he arrived too late to eat. 


Others cannot be used so often, but it is better to use a pat- 
tern a few times, clearly defined in a lively story, than to use 
it frequently in a story which sacrifices meaning and interest 
for concentrated mechanical drill. 

3) Matching picture and pattern, the essence of the “pic- 
ture-pattern story” technique, is at times a slow and painful 
process, especially with certain patterns. I have found it 
easiest when I familiarize myself thoroughly with four or five 
patterns and two or three times that number of promising 
pictures, and then wait for them to match themselves. Of 
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course, several stories based on different patterns are pos- 
sible for most pictures. 

4) Except for the pattern to be taught, the story should 
contain no language material, vocabulary or grammar, which 
the student has not mastered previously. Building an interest- 
ing story within such a limited framework, though often diffi- 
cult, is always worth while, for it prevents a feeling of frus- 
tration in the student, and focusses his attention on the one 
feature to be learned. 

5) Stories should stick fairly close to the persons, objects, 
and relationships contained in the picture. They: should be 
simple enough for the student to grasp quickly, and short 
enough for him to practice frequently without tiring. The 
same principle applies to sentences within the story, and to 
breath-groups within the sentence. 











PARTIAL COMPARISON OF THE SOUND SYSTEMS 
OF ENGLISH AND PUERTO-RICAN SPANISH 


HANS WOLFF 
University of Puerto Rico 


The following is an appraisal of some of the problems and 
difficulties which are likely to arise in the teaching of English 
phonemes to speakers of Puerto Rican Spanish. Such diffi- 
culties will mainly be due to differences in the two phonemic 
systems involved. 

The phonemes of Puerto Rican Spanish (hereafter referred 
to as PR) are, briefly: 


Vowels - i, e, a, 0, u; 


Consonants - stops, p, t, ¢, k, b, d, g; fricatives, f, s; nasals, 
m,n, fi; lateral, 1; trills, r, r°; glides, w, y; and 
h. 


Principal allophones are: vowels /e/ and /o/ are[ é ] and[>*] 
when stressed, somewhat higher when unstressed. Stressed 
/a/ is fronted [a<]; the unstressed allophone is further back. 
/i/ and /u/ are semivocalic [j]and[y] respectively before 
stressed vowels. All vowels may occur slightly nasalized, 
especially in close distribution with nasal consonants. 

/p,t,k/ are voiceless unaspirated stops; /b,d,g/ are voiced 
stops initially, voiced fricatives intervocalically, but (e] seems 
to be the preferred allophone of /g/ in all positions. /&/ is a 
palatal affricate, voiceless and unaspirated. /f/ is sometimes 
heard as a bilabial, /s/ is blade-alveolar and voiceless. /m/ 
and /fi/ are labial and palatal nasals respectively. /n/ occurs 
in two variants, [n] and [n]. The latter occurs before k, g, h, 
and is the preferred allophone in morpheme final; [n] occurs 
in morpheme boundaries only in close juncture with t, d, and 
s; its most frequent distribution is in morpheme initial and 
medial position. /1/ has a single blade alveolar allophone [1]. 
/r/ is single flap apico-alveolar, /r-/ is an apico-alveolar 
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trill, sometimes pre-aspirated [hy.] . Where [x] occurs in- 
stead of /r:/, it is voiceless fortis or lenis. The principal 
variant of /w/ is [ew] , but [w ] is often heard in intervocalic 
position. /y/ occurs as [y] and [J] in free alternation, pref- 
erence of either allophone varying from speaker to speaker. ; 

Vowels occur in all positions. All consonants occur ini- ° 
tially and medially; consonants occurring in final position are 
1,h, and m, n, d, s, r, but the final occurrence of the last five 
is quite restricted. 

For purposes of teaching and learning we distinguish two 
stages: I. new phonemes, II. familiar phonemes with new al- 
lophones and new distributions. Such a grouping represents” 
stages of difficulty in learning the phonemes of English, with 
stage II the most difficult. It does not necessarily represent 
the order to be followed in teaching; rather, it shows where the 
greatest amount of emphasis may be required. In the following: 
only the consonants will be treated. 

Stage I includes the teaching of new phonemes, which are 


‘not found in the phonemic inventory of PR: v, z, 5, Z, 9, d, j, 


r, and n. 

/®/ may exist in the phonemic inventory of some PR 
speakers, since it is taught by many teachers as a mnemonic 
device for the learning of orthographic differences, such as 
caza vs. casa. However, for most learners it will be a new 
phoneme. ‘i 

Although d and j do occur in PR (see above), no use can be 
made of this, since they are allophones of PR /d/ and /y/ re- 
spectively, and most speakers of PR are completely unaware 
of their existence. Here we encounter an especially difficult 
situation, since PRy andj are usually in free alternation, 
while they occur as different phonemes in English. This may 
necessitate the treatment of both English /y/ and /{/ as new 
phonemes. Most speakers of PR fail to hear any difference 
between yellow and jello, year and jeer, use and juice, etc. 

Among the more difficult phonemes included in state I, 
special attention may have to be given to v, z, Z. Initial /v/ 
will cause great difficulty, because its closest PR counterpart 
is the stop allophone of PR /b/, which is usually substituted 
for English /v/ by all speakers. Similarly, there will be a 
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marked tendency to substitute s for /z/ and /Q/ and to give 
[s¥] for /8/. 

Stage II, the teaching and learning of new allophones and 
new distributions of familiar phonemes, includes: (1) the as- 
pirated allophones of p, t, k, as well as their occurrence in 
final position; (2) final occurrence of b, d, g, &, f, s, n, m, 
whose final distribution in PR is either non-existent or re- 
stricted; (3) special attention to avoid intervocalic fricativizing 
of b, d, g; (4) the back allophone of /1/ and its distribution; 
(5) the distribution of English /w/ before /u/ and /v/. 

Teaching of the final occurrence of the above phonemes 
usually causes little difficulty, but many students find it quite 
difficult to gain automatic control of the aspirated variants of 
Pp, t, k. 

The alveolar articulation of English /t/ and /d/, which 
differs from that of PR /t/ and /d/, may be postponed until 
later, because it is phonemically not relevant. 

Great care must be taken to insure distinction of /n/ and 
/y/ in final position, as in pan-pang, sin-sing, thin-thing, etc., 
while the medial distribution of English /n/ without following 
velar stop must be given special consideration. Speakers of 
PR are often aware of the existence of an [n] but are usually 
unable to distinguish it from [n] in final position. 

Since the morpheme final distribution of PR /m/ is quite 
restricted, it will be necessary to give considerable emphasis 
to the occurrence of this phoneme in English. 

Since PR /w/ does not occur before high back vowel, the 
distribution of English /w/ before /u/ and /u/ will be quite 
difficult for speakers of PR. The usual substitute which stu- 
dents supply for this sequence is |u|. 

In summary it may be said that stage II is by far the more 
difficult stage for most Puerto Rican students who try to learn 
English phonemes. 


The teaching of English consonant clusters will combine 
some of the difficulties enumerated under stages I and II. 
These difficulties will be centered not only around the learn- 
ing of new clusters, but also around the problem of distribu- 
tion, since PR has few initial clusters and no final consonant 
clusters. 
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THE USE OF PRE-PRIMER SYLLABLE CHARTS IN 
CHOL LITERACY WORK 


JOHN BEEKMAN 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of Oklahoma 


This article reports an experimental literacy campaign 
using syllable charts among adult monolingual Chol Indians, 
conducted by the author and by staff members of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. The Chols are a group of approxi- 
mately 22,000 Indians of the Mayanlinguistic stockin Chiapas, 
Mexico. The eastern half of the tribe, where the experiment 
was carried out, is largely monolingual. Those among whom 
the charts were used are especially desirous of learning to 
read. Their strongest motivating factor is their recently ac- 
quired desire to read the Bible and related literature; the 
gospel of Mark and other materials have been translated into 
Chol. The syllable chart method is quite adaptable to Chol and 
was successfully used among them. It is hoped that some part 
of this report may be of help to those who are intending to 
prepare materials for languages which likewise lend them- 
selves to the use of this method. 

In preparing the charts, both the frequency of the phonemes 
and the predominant syllable patterns were taken into consid- 
eration. The actual order of presentation, however, was modi- 
fied by other considerations in some cases; e.g. letters 
similar in orthographic form or organic production were not 
placed adjacent to each other. It was found, for instance, that 
pairs such as m:n, b:p, when presented adjacently were 
confused. The predominant syllable pattern as determined by 
actual count is decidedly the consonant-vowel-consonant pat- 
tern. The progression in teaching was made from the vowel 
to the consonant-vowel to the vowel-consonant and finally to 
the consonant-vowel-consonant pattern. 

The instruction was given in classes of 10 or more stu- 
dents over several disconnected periods, with classes aimed 
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at 5 hours a week but varying due to the exigencies of the 
field situation. No systematic records were kept of actual 
class time, but an estimated 70 to 100 class hours were spent 
by most of those illiterates who became independent readers 
of materials beyond the primer stage. Those who had gained 
only a rote knowledge of the Spanish syllables through study at 
rural schools learned to read Chol in but 10 hours. Fluent 
readers of Spanish read Chol with only about thirty minutes of 
instruction. 


INTRODUCING THE SIX VOWELS - CHART 1 


This chart utilizes the picture-word-vowel progression. 
The picture makes it possible to begin with that which is 
known before proceeding to the 


6 new. But even here, some 
< pupils had to learn to read the 
NE am pictures. In view of this, to 


h gf \ prevent guessing, we told them 
a ek what the picture represented. 


? The name of each picture be- 
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gins with the vowel to be taught. 
; The vowels are listed and 
~ ee otot. taught in the conventional order 
= with the a of Chol coming last. 

)) a In order to drill the class 

Pi LIW the teacher first pointed out 

“es the picture and said that it was 

Z f? . the likeness of the spider. 
VY, Achi Proceeding from left to right, 
Font ce he pointed out that am was the 

te mS | writing for the name “spider.” 

ne-siilp He showed that the a in am was 
the same as the vowel a to the right and added that a was the 
beginning of am. When the students agreed that the a of am 
was pronounced like the vowel a, he told them that whenever 
they saw this symbol in a book they would say a. Then, point- 
ing consecutively to the picture, the word, and the vowel, he 
asked one of the students what the vowel was. This procedure 
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was followed for each of the vowels. Finally, proceeding first 
from top to bottom and then choosing at random, he asked 
what the vowels were by themselves. 

In teaching the student to print, we started with only the 
vowels. At first the student’s hand was guided in forming the 
letters. In some cases it was necessary to make the letters 
with only straight lines. The letters were made large andvery, 
very slowly. Having had no contact with pencil and paper, it 
was also necessary to explain where to begin the writing in 
their books, how to proceed from left to right, and then how to 
start another line. Since the purpose of writing was chiefly to 
effect an earlier recognition of the letters, no attempt was 
made to teach cursive writing. 


INTRODUCING CONSONANT-VOWEL SYLLABLES - CHART 2 


This chart is similar to the previous one; the order is 
picture-word-syllable. This natural progression from the 
known to the unknown makes it possible for individual, inde- 
pendent study by the student. Another distinct advantage is 
that those who have learned a chart can teach it to others. 
Where large classes gathered for instruction, this principle 
was successfully used. 

In choosing key words for charts 2, 4, and 6, three char- 
acteristics were considered desirable: (1) words which were 
picturable; (2) words with the initial consonant and vowel the 
same as the first syllable to be introduced on the chart; 
(3) words of two syllables. Chart 2 is more useful than chart 
4 for the introduction of the consonant-vowel syllables inas- 
much as the key words all begin with the consonant under at- 
tention plus a, the vowel of the first column. The transition 
from the key word to the first syllable is thus more easily 
made. The progression from the first syllable follows the 
order of the vowels studied in chart 1 and soon becomes auto- 
matic. All the key words are of two syllables except one, as 
these were found to cause less confusion in the transition from 
the key words to the syllable of the first column. In anticipa- 
tion of the difficulty experienced by the new readers in reading 
consonant-vowel-consonant syllables, it was advantageous 
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here to use key words (“sight words”) which introduced this 


3 a) 81 pO | lg 

GO" ples Sa Je Jo. Ue 
“Be heaton kek ke 
fh an_Ko 6 KI KO. KU KA 

& K'ajk Ka ke k'i ko ku kh 

zp ba lun ba be bi bo bu bi 
em, -Saise si so Susi 
fa le li lo lu Ii 
| _X@, X@ Xi XO. XU__XA 
be-4/ WOKAX) Wa We wi WO WU. Wh 


SS)ajly pa pe pi po pu pi 


The syllables were taught from left to right, line upon 
line, much the same as in the vowel chart, till well known. 
Printing the key words and the syllables was taught along with 
reading them to aid in recognizing the differences inthe shape 
of the letters. At the same time this kept the students profit- 
ably occupied while personal attention was given to others. 
When the student repeated the syllables from left to right 
without error, the order in which the syllables were pointed 
to was changed. This change did not noticeably confuse the 
student as to the proper order of reading from left to right. 
The first drilling in which the student learned the syllables 
from left to right involved the greater portion of his time. 
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Furthermore, since memorization must be replaced by recog- 
nition, this drill presented the easiest next graded step to ac- 
complish this. Repetition was necessary. The tendency to go 
on to the next line of syllables before the one was mastered 
caused much difficulty and discouragement to the student later 
on. After three or four lines were studied both the pictures 
and the words were covered with a sheet of paper and the 
syllables reviewed. Then,drilling from left to right, individual 
syllables were chosen at random from different lines. Mem- 
orization of position was thus replaced by recognition of the 
syllables. 


INTRODUCING THE FORMATION OF WORDS - CHART 3 


The purpose of this chart is to show how the syllables 
learned are combined to make words. Hence only words of 


'. jeme. jek'a. juk'u. julu. Jopo. 
kuku. kawa. K'ele. kisa. k'uxu. mek'e. 
maK'a, mukumele. mili. mulu. moso. 
W0.jo. leme. lowo. pixi. pASA. piki. 
DAKIA. PAKA. Sek. SAKIA. XO jo. 


the consonant-vowel-consonant pattern have been used. 
The student smiles with the pride of accomplishment as he 
begins to read these. Those selected are all imperatives 
since these are all complete thoughts in themselves. For this 
reason the period was also introduced. The words are not in 
lists but are arranged to be read from left to right so that 
this habit becomes further established. Instead of seeing the 
whole word the student was expected to learn to see its sylla- 
bles in order to read the word. When it seemed that a word 
had been memorized by its position, its initial syllable and its 
final syllable were asked for. When the student was able to 
read the words, they were dictated for him to print, but with 
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only the consonant-vowel chart in sight. They were then dic- 
tated with all charts removed. 


FURTHER CONSONANT-VOWEL SYLLABLES - CHART 4 


This chart presents the remaining consonant-vowel syl- 
lables. When the words available did not permit a choice of a 


Sy" (plok | pla. ple pt | po nu pla 
~~ (natun| na.ne ni. no Nu na 
eo |tellal taltel ti ‘to tu tA 
Yue Cul Valve ti to Cu ts 
se yalnl yalye yi yo. yu. yA 
oa) 

Al 
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‘tsuk ‘tsaitse!tsi‘tso tsu tsa 
_@ _|tsak [tslaltse ts!i slo TSU TSA 
"Tima _| ra| Tel Ti| TO! Tu TA 
os (tam chaiche| chi|cho chu cha 

chfajan_|ch'alctle| ch!’ chlo chu ch'a 


key word which conforms to the three desirable characteris- 
tics mentioned previously, it was necessary to arbitrarily 
choose one which could be used.‘ However, at this point ‘the 
series beginning with a and ending with a had been so thorough- 
ly fixed in mind that no difficulty was encountered by those 
who might, when reading p’ok, for instance, have begun with 
p’o instead of p’a and confused the whole series. 
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FURTHER FORMATION OF WORDS - CHART 5 


This is similar to chart 3 except that the words selected 
have been formed from the syllables of both charts 2 and 4. 


chono 1. choko. chuku. netle. nopo. chtiji. 

cham. chlaxa. sata. satsla. taja. teche. 
tiki tik!i, to jo tuktu. motso.moto. mann. 
juchtu. jatsh. jiti. Jop'o. luchu. loto. 
Intsa. bach'e. bok'o. buchi bono. ).kuchu | | 


pitsitsepe. wutstu. witsh xAMA. YADA. 


CHART 5 














The procedure of instruction and writing was the same except 
that when the words were dictated for printing, both charts 2 
and 4 were in sight. 


INTRODUCING VOWEL-CONSONANT SYLLABLES - CHART6 


Comments and procedures mentioned in connection with 
previous charts apply here as well. 


INTRODUCING WORDS MADE UP OF VOWEL-CONSONANT 
SYLLABLES - CHART 7 


The procedure was varied from that in the previous word 
chart since these words are not complete thoughts in them- 
selves. While pointing to a word, it was used ina sentence 
and then the student was asked to read the word. The word 
was then said and the student was asked to point it out. The 
word was then used in a sentence and then said in isolation for 
the student to print. 
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PRIMERS 


A series of three 
primers’ followed the 
pre-primer charts. The 
first gave the student 
practice in reading simple 
consonant - vowel -conso- 
nant words. This syl- 
lable pattern in combina- 
tion with other patterns 
was also presented. The 


second and third primers gave the student practice in gaining 
speed and understanding in his reading. This whole series 
was completed by the student in from 4 to 6 months. At the 
end of this time the student could both read and write his 
language. Words not previously studied in the primers were 
read easily. Letters written in Chol to one another and to 
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their teachers have become their thrilling accomplishment. 
Trips to distant villages to read to others from the gospel of 
Mark and other available literature in Chol have become their 
chief week-end delight.! 


Appendix 


Following are sentences used to teach the vowel symbols 
in chart 1. An attempt is made in the English translations to 
maintain at least in part the word order and other features in 
Chol without serious loss of clearness. jinach i yejtal am.2 
‘This is its likeness spider.’ iliyiits’ijbal i k’aba’ am. ‘This 
is its writing of its name spider.’ jinach i kajibalam. ‘This 
is its beginning spider,’ (pointing to the vowel a of am.) 
jinach i kajibal am pero ti’ bajnel a. ‘This is the beginning of 
spider but by itself it is a,’ (pointing at the vowel a.) lajal 
bajche’ i tejchibal am. ‘It is like the beginning of am,’ (point- 
ing to the a of am.) isujmba. ‘Is this true?’ mi la kal jini a. 
‘We speak this a.’ baki jach mi laj k’el ti jun mi la kal a. 
‘Whenever we see this ina book we say a.’ mw’ ba kan jini. 
‘Have you become acquainted with this?’ chuki jini ‘What is 
this?’ 

The following is a partial list of statements used to cor- 
rect errors in the students’ printing. Many of these apply to 
other than chart 1. 


For p: jubel ani yok. ‘Down there is its foot.’ 

For w: puru letsem i yok. ‘Only up its feet.’ 

For m: an uxts’ijt i yok. ‘There are three its feet.’ 

For n: cha’ts’ijt i yok. ‘There are two its feet.’ 

For a: anik’abti’ jol. aninej. ‘There is its arm at 
its head. There is its tail.’ 





1Acknowledgment is made: to Dr. W. Wonderly for his suggestions and cor- 
rections in the preparation of this paper. Also to Misses Arabelle Anderson, 
Iris Mills, and Elizabeth Miller for their suggestions in the revisions made to 
the charts. 

2Chol is written with a phonemic orthography as follows with adaptations to 
Spanish as indicated: a, b, & (written ch), &’ (written ch’), e, i, j, k, k’ (writ- 
ten k’), 1, m,n, 0, p, p’ (written p’), r,s, t, t’ (written t’), ¢ (written ts), ¢? 
(written ts’), u, w, § (written x), y, ? (written ’), and a. 
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For e: ani jol ti panchan. machyomikijoltilum. ‘There 
~ is its head toward the sky. It does not want its 

head toward the ground.’ 

For i: yom punta. pek’ i yijts’in. ‘It needs a dot. It is 
short, the younger brother (of 1).’ 

For 1: chan. i yaskuni. ‘It is tall. His older brother i.’ 

For b: letsem i pat. ‘Its back goes up.’ Pt 

For p: jubeni pat. ‘Its back goes down.’ 

For s: che’ bajche’ lukum. ‘Like a snake.’ 

For t: yom i pixol. ‘It needs its hat.’ 


Many of the sentences used in the first chart were also 
used in chart 2; thus only those which are distinctive to this 
chart follow: k’ele jiniitejchibal. puru lajal. ‘See this its 
beginnings. All the same.’ (When the initial consonant is 
pointed out in a series of syllables.) mi la kak’ a ti’ wut mi la 
kal ba. ‘We put a at its face we say ba.’ ma’ k’el ti’ jilibal. 
iliyi a. jini cha’an mi la kal ba. ‘Look at its ending. This is 
a. For this reason we call it ba.’ This procedure was fol- 
lowed in introducing each syllable, substituting of course e, i, 
O, u, or a in the explanation as the syllable required. ma. 

In connection with chart 3 the period was explained as fol- 
lows: an punto kome mi laj k’aj lak o. ‘There is a period be- 
cause we begin our rest here.’ che’ ma’anik punto mach mi 
kaj laj k’aj lak o. ‘Where there is no period we do not begin 
our rest.’ che’ an punto mi lak ts’ita’ jap ik’. ‘When there is 
a period we breathe a little.’ che’ ma’anik, yom wersa mi la 
kal majlel. ‘When there is no period it is fitting fast we say 


going.’ 
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SURVEY OF TESTS IN ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


ROBERT LADO 
University of Michigan 


I. Introduction 


This survey summarizes a larger report on tests in Eng- 
lish as a foreign language prepared for NAFSA (National As- 
sociation of Foreign Student Advisers). Those dealing with 
foreign students have long felt the need for information about 
the students’ control of English before and after they come to 
the United States. The present survey describes and evaluates 
tests now available and summarizes general problems not yet 
solved in the field. 

The need to determine how much English a student knows 
before he leaves his country has been felt by those who must 
pass on their application for study in the United States. Only 
with such information can a reasonable plan of study be made 
for him. If he does not know English well he must either study 
it in his country or plan to attend a school in the United States 
that offers special work in English. There is also need for 
tests to place the students at their proper level in their Eng- 
lish classes, and to measure their progress, or to diagnose 
their difficulties. This variety of needs has resulted in a 
variety of tests, and accordingly the evaluation of each will 
indicate what it does or does not do. The only consistent re- 
quirement that every test must meet is that of measuring the 
student’s control of the English language with as little inter- 
ference as possible from other factors. 

The tests reviewed in the survey are (1) the Educational 
Testing Service Examination for Foreign Students, (2) various 
tests from the English Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan, (3) a vocabulary test from the English Language In- 
stitute at Queens College, (4) the Inter-American Tests, 
(5) several tests from the Investigation of the Teaching of a 
Second Language, (6) the U.S. Department of State English 
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Proficiency Examination, and (7) the Villareal test for Spanish- 
speaking students. The next section presents a review and 


evaluation of each test individually. 


II. Reviews of Present Tests 





(1) EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE: ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The English Examination for Foreign Students is designed 
to give educational institutions information about the student’s 
knowledge of English before he is admitted. The Educational 
Testing Service provides the materials to the admitting insti- 
tution at a charge of two dollars per student, and scores the 
objective parts of the test. In a circular of December, 1949, 
the Service announced that it was suspending the administra- 
tion of the Examination overseas because of prevailing politi- 
cal and currency conditions abroad. 

The examination is divided into five sections as follows: 
(A) Reading Comprehension, (B) Aural Comprehension, 
(C) Pronunciation, (D) Scientific Vocabulary, and (E) Nonver- 
bal Reasoning. The entire test, except a composition part 
which the Service does not score, is of the multiple-choice, 
objective type. 

Section A, Reading Comprehension. This section has 
thirty-five vocabulary items that give a word and require the 
student to identify its opposite from a number of choices. For 
example, 





HOT 1-fine 2-big 3-cold 4-blue 


It also has ten items in which the student chooses the word 
that best completes a given sentence. For example, 


The color of milk is 
1-green 2-red 3-white o blue 


Twenty items force the student to choose between a correct 
and an incorrect grammatical form. For example, 


He be not coming. 
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And twenty five items check comprehension of seven short 
reading passages. For example, 


Yesterday we took an automobile ride and saw some 
very beautiful scenery. At this time of the year, au- 
tumn, the leaves begin to turn yellow and red, and the 
new freshness in the air, after the heat of summer, 
makes a person really feel that he is alive. 


A. The ride which the speaker tells about 


1-is one that he hopes to take 

2-is one that he took the day before 
3-is one that he can scarcely remember 
4-is a beautiful dream 


B. The scenery which is described is 


1-the kind which makes one feel sad 
2-the most beautiful in the world 
3-not worth seeing 

4-delightful 


Section B, Aural Comprehension. The aim of this section 
is to test understanding of spoken English. The student listens 
to sixteen short passages recorded on phonograph records and 
has to answer 50 multiple-choice items on them. The passages 
and the items are of the same type as those used in reading 
comprehension. The passages increase in length and difficulty 
from approximately 33 words for one of the shortest to some 
241 words for the longest and last. 

This is perhaps the weakest section of the Examination for 
a number of reasons. First, it is a wholesale transfer of a 
reading technique into aural comprehension disregarding the 
differences involved. Sentence types, sentence length ‘and 
sentence sequences as well as vocabulary are not equal in 
reading and in spoken material. The passages do not repre- 
sent lectures as usually given by college professors much less 
conversational material. Also, the task of having to listen to 
200 or more words, and then work through sixteen or more 
chuices may be very valuable in reading comprehension where 
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one can recheck what was read, but in aural comprehension it 
lays too much emphasis on memory. 

Second, the subject of various passages and the continuity 
of the several items for each passage in some cases provide 
clues to the answers and decrease the validity of the scores as 
a measure of aural comprehension. Familiarity with subjects 
like Henry David Thoreau, the historical incident of the United 
States with the Tripoli pirates, the movement of people from 
the farms to the cities, the present rivalry between the air- 
lines and the railroads, etc., is bound to reflect itself in the 
scores even though it may not be at all related to aural com- 
prehension. 

Finally, the need to use records and a phonograph compli- 
cates the problem of giving the test abroad where it is most 
needed. The Educational Testing Service cannot be blamed for 
this difficulty, since it was the opinion of the advisory commit- 
tee on the planning of the test that a section on atral compre- 
hension be included because of the great importance of this 
skill. 

Section C, Pronunciation. Thirty of the pronunciation 
items are pairs of words. The student must decide whether or 
not they rhyme. For example, 





1. send - lend 
2. friend - fiend 


In the remaining thirty items the student checks the number of 
the syllable that receives loudest stress in a word. For ex- 
ample, 


1 2 
accept AC CEPT 


Sections D and E, Scientific Vocabulary and Nonverbal 
Reasoning are rather well done along standard lines. The 
Scientific Vocabulary section is to be disregarded for non- 
science majors and it isnot really essentialfor science majors 
because the student’s previous grades in science are also good 
indicators of future success. Admitting colleges have access 
to the student’s records. Furthermore, scientific vocabulary 
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tends to be largely cognate and as a result knowledge of it in 
the native language transfers easily to the foreign language. 

In general the English Examination for Foreign Students of 
the Educational Testing Service represents a considerable 
amount of work and expense. Norms based on several hundred 
scores are available. Its two practical drawbacks are the 
length and difficulty of administration and its cost per student. 
From a technical standpoint one is forced to say that it has 
not made use of recent advances in linguistic science or al- 
lowed for the implications of its findings. 


(2) ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


These tests measure achievement in connection with the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. Two of them, how- 
ever, can be used to determine a student’s mastery of Eng- 
lish before he leaves his native land. They are the Examina- 
tion in Structure and the Test of Aural Comprehension. Pass- 
ing mention will be made of other tests also. 

Examination in Structure. This test has three equivalent 
forms of 150 items each. The items are of various types: 
multiple-choice, completion with the aid of a list, completion, 
re-arrangement of elements, conversion of one pattern to an- 
other, and adjustment of a given form to a given pattern. The 
student is allowed 60 minutes to finish the test. It can be 
scored objectively by an untrained person with the use of a 
scoring key. 

The reliability of this test is .97.1_ Norms based on 
scores of 357 students toward the end of their intensive train- 
ing in English are available. 














lReliability refers to how dependable the scores are, i.e., how nearly the 
same scores the students would get if they took the test again. Complete or 
perfect reliability would be 1.00. The procedure used is one called the 
chance-half method; the test is split into two halves by obtaining separate 
scores for the odd-numbered and the even-numbered items. 

This method gives the reliability of half the test, and since the full test is 
more reliable than half of it, an empirical formula known as the Spearman- 
Brown formula is used to estimate the reliability of the full test from that of 
half of it. .97 is the reliability of the complete test. 
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Test of Aural Comprehension. This test also has three 
equivalent forms labeled A, B, and C. The student indicates 
his understanding of short passages of spoken English by 
checking multiple-choice items. The passages range in length 
from three to forty-seven words, and they sample specific 
matters of the sound system, the structure system and the 
words of English in actual operation. The choices on the first 
part of the testare sets of three pictures one of which matches 
what the examiner reads. In the second part the choices are 
of the standard type in the form of vhrases in English. 

The validity of the test rests in part on the fact that the 
items check specific matters of English vocabulary, pronunci- 
ation and structure in actual utterances. Further evidence of 
its validity was obtained by correlating scores on the test 
with the composite opinion of eight teachers of the English 
Language Institute who had been in daily contact with the stu- 
dents in class and at meals for a period of six weeks. The 
= was .80. The reliability of this sixty item test is 
88. 

The test has sufficient range to test both advanced and 
elementary students. Of 300 students whose scores were tab- 
ulated no one made a perfect score, and the distribution of 
scores approaches a normal curve. 

Because it is an aural test it is subject to the difficulties 
noted above for another aural test. We must have a mechan- 
ical record and play-back equipment at the examination center 
abroad. This difficulty is considerably reduced by the fact 
that the present test can be read by any educated native 
speaker of English without serious loss of reliability. Each 
item depends on a specific matter of vocabulary, structure or 
pronunciation which will not be seriously affected by personal 
differences in the dialect of the examiner. For example, the 
problem involved in understanding the difference between 
“milk chocolate” and “chocolate milk” will be substantially 
the same regardless of personal dialect. The test presents 
this problem as follows: 





The examiner reads: “The boy likes milk chocolate.” 





*Chance-half method corrected by Spearman-Brown formula. 
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The student selects one of the following choices: 


In spite of the 
value of its features 
for placement, 
progress data, and 
diagnosis, the Test 
of Aural Compre- 
hension does not fill A 
the need for a more 
practical test to be 
used abroad before 
the student leaves 
for the _ United 
States. Eventhough ~~ B 
no records or play- 
hack equipment are 
essentially needed, 
the examiner is 
forced to give full C 
attention to the ad- 
ministration of the 
test during the entire process, and it is doubtful that consular 
offices are willing or able to detach their personnel from 
regular duties for such periods of time. The scoring is, of 
course, no problem since the test is completely objective and 
the examiner simply uses a punched stencil to score it. 

Norms based on scores of 300 students toward the end of 
their intensive work are available. Progress norms based on 
an eight-week intensive course are also available on the Test 
of Aural Comprehension and on the Examination in Structure. 

Test of Pronunciation for Japanese Students. This is an 
objective, paper-and-pencil test of pronunciation based ona 
scientific linguistic description of the sound system of English 
compared with the sound system of Japanese. Even though the 
technique does not test what the student actually says but 
rather what he thinks he says, it shows promise of being suf- 
ficiently effective to warrant its use. It has a great practical 
advantage: any untrained person can give it and score it, and 
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it does not require the attention of the examiner except to hand 
the booklet to the student and to pick it up when the student 
has finished. 

Test of Aural Perception for Latin American Students, and 
Test of Aural Perception for Japanese Students. These tests 
measure the student’s ability to hear accurately the significant 
sounds and sound contrasts of English. They are based on 
linguistic comparisons of the native language of the students 
with the sound system of English. They do not depend on the 
association of a symbol with a particular sound as is usually 
the case in such tests. These tests are useful primarily to 
pronunciation teachers and to those who include pronunciation 
in their regular classes. They are not intended for use in de- 
termining a student’s control of English for acceptance pur- 


poses. 
(3) ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, QUEENS COLLEGE 


Vocabulary Test. I have examined two experimental forms 
of .a vocabulary test being developed at Queens College. They 
are labeled Form XA2 and Form XB2. Each form consists of 
seventy-five items giving a word ina short sentence and five 
other words from which the student must choose the one that 
means the same. For example, 











The man is very tall. 
A. short ae 
B. broad 
C. high 
D. tiny 
E. fat 


This test is interesting because it gives the word being tested 
in a context. No norms are yet available. 


(4) INTER-AMERICAN TESTS 


The Inter-American Tests were developed under the di- 
rection of Professor H. T. Manuel to provide comparable 
measures in English and Spanish. A general ability test is 
also part of the series. The language tests have A and B 
forms parallel in content and similar in difficulty. 
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Inter-American Tests of Language. There are four tests 
in this series: (1) Reading, (2) Language Usage, (3) Vocabu- 
lary and Interpretation in the Natural Sciences, and (4) Vocab- 
ulary and Interpretation in the Social Studies. The Reading 
Test is available for three different levels: a primary test, 
an intermediate one, and an advanced test. All three have 
sections on vocabulary and paragraph reading comprehension. 
The vocabulary section is of the standard type which requires 
the student to identify the synonym or antonym of a given word. 
The reading comprehension section is-of the paragraph type 
with multiple-choice items to check understanding of the 
paragraph. 

The Language Usage Test, intended for the higher grades, 
has a section on active vocabulary and one on expression. The 
active vocabulary section uses an ingenious device to test re- 
cal] of words-- hence the name “active vocabulary.” The student 
is not given complete words in the choices but only the initial 
letter and the number of letters in the word. In indicating his 
choice it is assumed that the student recalls the word with the 
clues given. The section on expression is alsoof the multiple- 
choice type. The student selects the expression that he con- 
siders best among those given. 

The tests on Vocabulary and Interpretation in the Natural 
Sciences and in the Social Studies have sections on vocabulary 
and paragraph comprehension in those general fields of study. 

These tests have been published by the Educations Testing 
Service after their use in connection with a report on educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico. They were carefully prepared and widely 
administered there. The reading test is as strong as any now 
available. There was no attempt to measure aural-oral skills 
in these tests. 





(5) THE INVESTIGATION OF THE TEACHING OF A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 


The Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language 
carried on under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
the University of Chicago made available a number of tests in 
English as a foreign language. We will mention here the tests 
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on Elementary Structure, Reading Comprehension, Aural 
Comprehension, and Writing and Structure. 3 

Elementary Structure Test. This test differs from the 
others in that it is pitched at a very elementary level. It deals 
with the elements of English as usually found ina first year 
course abroad. A score of 90% may be interpreted as indicat- 
ing a good grounding for further English study in the United 
States. 

Reading Comprehension Test. This test is made up of 
passages of approximately 250 words for reading comprehen- 
sion. The materials were slightly simplified below the level 
at which college students are asked to read their work. The 
topics of the passages are those likely to be found in non- 
technical articles on current affairs and American life, and 
were drawn from two books andtwo magazine articles. Norms 
based on scores of 250 students are available.4 

Aural Comprehension Test. The test being reviewed was 
copyrighted in 1945. The examiner’s part is recorded onhigh- 
fidelity records. The student listens to the record and answers 
44 multiple-choice questions having three choices each. The 
student simply circles the letter of the choice which is correct 
according to the passage. There are four long passages in the 
test and they last from four to five minutes each, or two anda 
half to three pages each of double spaced typing. The topics 
of the passages are “Ways of Judging a Social System,” “How 
Children Are Reared in America,” “Gossip in a Small Town,” 
and “The Baxter Family (H. H. Davies).” The last passage is 
a dialogue recorded by two voices. 

The instructions are “Listen carefully to each passage, 
and take notes if you wish on the blank paper provided; but do 
not attempt to look at the exercises in the test booklet during 
the reading of any passage.” When each passage has been 
presented, the student answers from nine to thirteen multiple- 
choice questions from memory or from his notes. 




















3General reference is made to Chapter VII, pp. 247-78 of An Investigation of 
Second-Language Teaching by F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1948. 

4Ibid., pp. 256-8. 
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A serious weakness has been discovered in this test. I 
took the answer sheet without having seen or heard the pas- 
sages and proceeded to answer the questions which presum- 
ably were testing their comprehension. In multiple-choice 
items containing three choices each one would expect to guess 
about a third of them correctly. The scores on the four pas- 
sages, however, were actually 80%, 54%, 78%, and 58%. These 
high scores confirmed my strong suspicion that familiarity 
with the areas of the passages would weigh heavily on the 
answers, thus invalidating the test as a measure of aural com- 
prehension. In the last passage, the dialogue, in which there 
could be little transfer from previous knowledge except per- 
haps for insight into the way people behave, the continuity of 
the story made obvious some of the answers. 

The reliability of the Aural Comprehension Test is given 
as 81, and norms based on scores of 112 students are avail- 
able.5 

Writing and Structure Test. This test is divided into two 
parts, the first part is a writing test and the second part a 
structure test. In the writing test the student reads a brief 
anecdote and then writes, without access to the text, the an- 
swers to ten simple questions on the story. He also has to 
write five sentences describing his family, and five sentences 
telling how he spent the preceding Sunday. 

The great problem in using this kind of test is that of 
scoring it. No objective measure of its reliability is given but 
even if personnel can be trained to score it with any degree of 
uniformity, we cannot hope to train personnel in the field to 
a) it. Norms based on scores of 197 students are avail- 
able. 

The structure part of this test is in multiple-choice form. 
It has ninety-five items. The student is required to select the 
correct word or phrase out of the three offered. These items 
form part of a continuous narrative, the description by a for- 
eign student of his arrival in the United States. The structure 
part is reported to be highly reliable and a better predictor of 








SIbid., pp. 260-278. 
“bid., p. 265. 
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writing ability than the writing section itself.’ The reliability 
of the structure part is given as .96.8 Norms based on the 
scores of 197 foreign students nearing completion of their 
special English work are available.? 


(6) U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ENGLISH 
PROFICIENCY EXAMINATION !° 


The purpose of the English Proficiency Examination is to 
test the control of English by the foreign student before he 
leaves his country. A team of two persons is needed to give 
the test, one a native speaker of English, the other a native 
speaker of the language of the student. It takes about one hour 
to give the examination, exclusive of the personal interview 
part. 

‘ The test is divided into four parts. The first consists of 
eighty true-false statements which are read aloud to the stu- 
dent. Each statement is read twice, and the student makes 
his response by checking either “True” or “False” on his an- 
swer sheet. Each statement deals with facts that are known to 
the student so that his problem is only to understand the lan- 
guage itself. 

The second part of the examination also tests aural com- 
prehension, this time of two anecdotes read aloud to the stu- 
dent. Each anecdote is read twice ina natural style as with 
the true-false statements, and the student writes short an- 
swers to ten questions asked orally after each anecdote. The 





TIbid., p. 264. 

8Ibid., p. 278. 

IIbid., p. 265. 

10This description is based on a copy of the examination and of the instruc- 
tions for its administration supplied by the U.S. Department of State. The 
request for a copy was addressed to Dr. F. J. Colligan, Chief, Division of 
Exchange of Persons, and was answered by Miss Marita Houlihan, Training 
Programs Branch of that Division. 

Iam also indebted in this section to Mrs. Margaret Emmens, my associate 
in the Sub-Committee on Evaluation of the English Section of NAFSA. Her 
description of the test is available in her booklet entitled Orientation and 
English Instruction for Students from Other Lands, Bulletin 1950, No. 8, Fed- 





eral Security Agency, pp. 2-3. 
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answers are to be graded according to whether or not they 
show that the anecdotes and the questions were understood. 

In the third part the student writes a short composition on 
a subject familiar to him, and in the last part he is interviewed 
to determine his ability to speak English. 

The grading of the test is admittedly the most difficult 
problem in its use. There is no problem, however, in grading 
the true-false section. The difficulties begin with the short 
written answers to the questions about the anecdotes, they in- 
crease with the written composition, and they are probably 
greatest in grading the interview to determine the student’s 
ability to speak English. 

Even though the test does not require a mechanical re- 
cording,the problem of individual variation among examiners 
is still unsolved. In the true-false statements this variation 
is probably not significant, but in the anecdotes it might well 
be. Memory also might be too heavy a factor in the anecdotes, 
since answering ten oral questions which constitute problems 
in themselves requires a somewhat severe memory strain. 

The fact that the test requires the full attention of two 
persons increases the difficulty of its administration abroad. 
And finally, the subjective nature of much of the scoring re- 
quires trained personnel at the testing centers abroad. 

No norms are yet available on this examination. The De- 
partment of State considers.it still in the experimental stage. 


(7) VILLAREAL TEST OF AURAL COMPREHENSION 
FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS OF SPANISH 


The first full volume devoted entirely to the measuring of 
aural comprehension by Spanish-speaking students is a dis- 
sertation by Jesse J. Villareal. He developed two equivalent 
forms of a test of aural comprehension consisting each of ten 
selections and five dialogues, a total of fifteen passages. 
These passages are recorded on phonograph records. The 
students listen to the passages and indicate their responses by 
means of seventy-five multiple-choice answers having five 
choices each. The questions and choices on the answer sheets 
are in Spanish for the Spanish-speaking students and in Eng- 
lish also. 
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The reliability as reported by its author is .80. The val- 
idity11 is based on the criteria of preparation of the test items 
and on correlations of test scores with ratings by “qualified 
observers” and by the students themselves. The correlation 
of test scores with ratings by qualified observers was .78 and 
with ratings by the students themselves, .31. 

The usual objection to the use of large passages for aural 
comprehension is in order with this test. The average length 
of the passages is 249 words; the first passage has 488 words; 
memory more than aural comprehension must often’ be the 
deciding factor in giving the right answer. This test was not 
easy even for 104 native speakers of English who made scores 
between 164 and 207 out of a possible 212. Apparently none of 
the native speakers made a perfect score. 


Ill. Summary Evaluation 





None of the above tests fully meets the need for a linguis- 
tically valid English examination that may be administered 
abroad by untrained personnel who are busy with other duties. 
Those tests that come close to sound construction require the 
full attention of the examiner for varying lengths of time, or 
they require the use of records and phonographs that may or 
may not be available. Since considerable time and money have 
been spent on the preparation of these tests without attaining 
the desired goals, it seems appropriate to look at the difficul- 
ties in the hope of finding a practical solution. Following are 
some of the major obstacles and their possible solutions. 

1. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to progress in these 
tests is the lack of a clear understanding of what English lan- 
guage is. As a result the approach to test making, except in 
the case of vocabulary, is a haphazard, almost mystic attempt 
to capture in a paragraph or a story what a foreign student 





11«“Validity” refers to whether or not a test measures what it claims to meas- 
ure--aural comprehension in this case. A test of intelligence, for example, 
would not be a “valid” test in aural comprehension. A test is said to be 
valid according to the criteriaof preparation when the items were constructed 
for the purpose of measuring in this case aural comprehension. This claim 
must be self-evident or it must be supported by adequate proof. 
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SURVEY OF TESTS IN ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


has to know to attend our colleges. To overcome this diffi- 
culty we must first realize that what we need to test is how 
well the student uses and reacts to the meaningful signals that 
constitute the English language. The matter of how good a 
student he is, or how well he is going to do in engineering 
mechanics, for example, can be determined by his previous 
academic work in his own language; for that purpose he sub- 
mits his academic records to the admitting institution. Once 
we concentrate on testing his control of the signals of the lan- 
guage itself we will make progress provided also that we base 
our tests on a scientific linguistic analysis of English. 

2. Failure to make distinctions in the linguistic problems 
found by the various groups of foreign students is a weakness 
of many of the above tests, and yet the task of preparing sep- 
arate tests for all language backgrounds is so enormous that 
we may never hope to have such tests except for a limited few 
languages. A practical solution to this problem may be that of 
keeping separate norms for the various national groups of 
students that take the tests. 

3. A final roadblock to progress on a practical test for 
foreign students has been and is the need to test at least one 
aural skill, aural comprehension, which requires the use of 
records and phonographs. We do not have enough information 
on the correlation of aural comprehension with other language 
skills that can be measured more easily than aural compre- 
hension. There is some hope that substitutions can be made 
without serious loss of validity. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TESTS DESCRIBED 


1, Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
English Examination for Foreign Students. (Norms) 
2. English Language Institute, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Examination in Structure. (Norms) Forms A, B, and C. 
Test of Aural Comprehension. (Norms), Forms A, B, 
and C. 
Test of Pronunciation for Japanese Students. 
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Test of Aural Perception for Japanese Students. 
English Language Institute, Queens College, New York. 
Vocabulary Test. 
. Inter-American Tests, Educational Testing Service or 
Professor H. T. Manuel, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. 
General Ability Test. (Norms) Primary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. 
Reading Tests. (Norms) Forms A and B. Primary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. 
Language Usage. (Norms) Forms A and B. 
Vocabulary and Interpretation in the Natural Sciences. 
(Norms) Forms A and B. 
Vocabulary and Interpretation in the Social Studies. 
(Norms) Forms A and B. 
. The Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Elementary Structure Test. (Norms) 
Writing and Structure Test. 
Structure Test. (Norms) 
Writing Test. (Norms) 
Reading Comprehension Test. (Norms) 
Aural Comprehension. (Norms) 
. U.S. Department of State. Write to Dr. Francis J. Colli- 
gan, Chief, Division of Exchange of Persons, Dept. of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 
The English Proficiency Examination. 









































. Villareal Test. Professor Jesse J. Villareal, University 


of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
Test of Aural Comprehension for Native Speakers of 
Spanish. 
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REVIEWS 


(The publication of reviews in Language Learning does not 
necessarily imply endorsement by the editorial staff of the 
views expressed in them or in the books reviewed.) 





HALL, ROBERT A. JR. Descriptive Italian Grammar. Cornell 
Romance Studies: Volume II. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press and Linguistic Society of America, 1948. 
xi + 228 pp. 





This must have been a difficult book to organize and to 
write, because the author has attempted to press into formulae 
of almost chemical or mathematical precision and simplicity 
so intractable and refractory a matter as language. Being any- 
thing but a new hand in descriptive grammars he has on the 
whole succeeded, though at a price: this is also a difficult book 
to read. But difficulty is no criterion of evaluation, unless it 
unnecessarily detracts from usefulness. 

Professor Hall presents a synchronic description of stand- 
ard Italian of everyday conversation. The material is ar- 
ranged in the customary three parts, Sounds, Forms, and Syn- 
tax (here called “Utterances”). The portion allotted to Forms 
is subdivided intoa chapter on Inflection and one on Derivation. 
The latter covers by far the greatest space (30-179, about 
three fifths of the whole book), and the treatment of this im- 
portant aspect of Italian is particularly exhaustive and inform- 
ative. 

The method employed is the structural analysis of the 
Italian language. Structurally, though perhaps not didactically, 
much has been accomplished if a so-called irregular verb 
with all its forms can be reduced to a formula, thus: *duK- 
-duce, -duct IV/Reg/S’* : Present B 1. sg. *durrs”. Past 
Bi. sg. *durréi. Non-Finite B tdarre. Past C 1. sg. +ddssi. 
Non-Finite C *tdott- (217). It was necessary to introduce a 
number of abbreviations and about three dozen diacritic signs 
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with which readers are generally not acquainted. It would 
therefore be helpful if those signs were listed somewhere all 
together, in a sort of index or glossary. This would be es- 


pecially important for those who use the book for reference} 


rather than for reading. The author uses phonemic and, in 
Chapter I, phonemic and phonetic transcription. But since con- 
ventional Italian spelling is so nearly phonemic, it might have 
been possible to adapt it to full phonemic quality by the addi- 
tion of fewer new signs and marks than used in the text, thus 
preventing unnecessary visual distortion. It is, I think, un- 
fortunate that the ‘approximate English equivalents’ for 
Italian phonemes (224) have found their way into an otherwise 
very fine phonemic description of the language. They are 
superfluous to those who can pronounce Italian correctly, and 
a gmare to those who cannot. The detailed analysis of the 
phonemes is excellent (7-17). 

Conventional grammatical terminology has been largely 
abandoned, but at times it slips back in anyhow. For example, 
the past participle is termed ‘Non-Finite C,’ but on page 192 
one reads throughout of the ‘agreement of the past participle.’ 
The tenses and moods of conventional grammar are all re- 
named and grouped under the titles Present A or B, Past A, 
B, or C, Imperative, Non-Finite A, B, or C, Timeless A or C. 
The intention here is to bring together under the same heading 
all forms derived from the same stem (A - present stem, B - 
future stem, C - preterite stem), which is very practical in- 
deed. The conventional names are listed side by side with the 
new terms once (25). But many will find it difficult, not just 
for terminological but also for semantic reasons, to bring 
themselves to think of the Future as Present B, or of the 
Present Conditional as Past B, or of the Present Subjunctive 
as Timeless A. In keeping with this kind of grammatical pre- 
sentation many other terms of Indo-European grammar are 
eschewed. (Cp. the Glossary of Technical Terms, 224-8, for 
numerous other, but of course intentional gaps.) On this pro- 
cedure one could advance many arguments and counterargu- 
ments, but this review is not the place to do it. I should only 
like to say that no one is naive enough to succumb to the dan- 
ger of being misled by the etymological meaning or the Latin 
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usage of the traditional grammatical terms, hence needs not 
be protected against misunderstanding by new terms. (And if 
anyone really is so naive, the term Past B to express the idea 
of a present, albeit non-factual, that is, conditional, will not 
much benefit his intelligence.) Although the traditional cate- 
gories and names do not functionally fit non-Indo-European 
idioms, they need not necessarily be abandoned in the gram- 
mar of Indo-European languages, unless vastly superior terms 
are employed to replace them. We must not neo-terminologize 
ourselves out of business. Certainly; ‘... somehow or other 
the mists have got to be swept away, but in my opinion we can- 
not do this by introducing new terms.’ (E.H. Sturtevant, 
Language 19.43 [1943] .) 

Two perhaps minor but vexing oversighis. Why ‘rhyzo- 
tonic,’ ‘rootstressed’ (25 and passim), if derived from Greek 
gj ‘root,’ and why this statement: ‘Palatalization is re- 
placement of a dental by a palatal consonant and occurs as 
follows: /k/>/é/ and /g/>/¢é/ before a front vowel ...’ (15)? 

All in all then, whether one agrees with the method or not, 
this is a very interesting book. Its economy of expression is 
admirable, and so is the economy of the various linguistic 
formulae similar to the one quoted above. A great deal of 
thought and sagacity has gone into the conception and execu- 
tion of this work, and the author deserves our thanks. As for 
its usefulness and use in wider circles, I dare not make rec- 
ommendations or predictions. It is mainly for the linguist, 
especially the structuralist, certainly not for the learner of 
Italian. But it probably was not meant for large circulation, 
nor was it intended for reading, but rather for reference. If 
so, it will be really complete when an index becomes available, 
and this Mr. Hall promises for a later date, in the form of an 
Italian lexicon which will list the morphemes of Italian with 
cross references to this grammar (1). 


Ernst Pulgram 
University of Michigan 
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With this issue we are beginning a new department of La’ e Learn- 
ing. The Readers’ Forum is an attempt to bring together our subscribers’ 
ideas and problems about language. We will also offer short items which 
we hope will be of interest. The staff of Language Learning realizes that 
for such a department to be successful, suggestions, questions, and cooper- 
ation must be solicited from our readers. We will welcome any corres- 
pondence from you about Readers’ Forum or contributions which may be 
suitable for publication in future issues. Address: Readers’ Forum, 
Language Learning, 1522 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








A PROBLEM 


WHAT ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN CLASSES ARE BENEFICIAL IN 
TEACHING LANGUAGE? 


(We invite you to send us your opinions on this problem. Suggestions re- 
ceived will be presented in a forthcoming issue. We also will welcome your 
own problems for future discussion.) 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Dear Sirs: 


I am writing to inquire whether you are interested in reading, with an 
eye to possible publication, an article on the “Inserted Vowels in Rus- 
sian.” The paper reviews the usual methods of presenting these phe- 
nomena, and, from the point of view of linguistic analysis, shows why 
these methods of presentation are inadequate.... 


Yours sincerely, 


David L. Olmsted 

Dept. of Anthropology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


....If you should be interested in contributions, I have a paper “On How 
to Learn a Language,” written for the English Department here.... 


Sincerely, 


Conrad P. Homberger 

Dept. of Modern Languages 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York 


[We are always very happy to consider articles and other material for pub- 
lication. - Ed,] 
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SUMMARY OF A LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAM: The Cornell Plan of 
Language Teaching 


(The following are excerpts from an article by J. Milton Cowan, Director, 
Division of Modern Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. The 
program at Cornell was begun in the fall of 1946. It is not merely an ex- 
ae with one or two classes, but rather applies to the entire student 
body. 


The Essence of the Cornell Plan: 


1. We believe that the quickest way tc mastery of a language, even if 
reading ability is the primary object, is through speaking it as it is used by 
natives in every-day speech. This is achieved by having the bulk of work by 
the students conducted in conversation or drill groups with native speakers 
of the language. 

2. The technical control of the whole operation is in the hands of quali- 
fied linguistic analysts. The bulk of drill work is carried on by native 
speakers while exposition of the structure of the language concerned — pho- 
netics, grammar, etc.,—are given by regular staff members with rank in 
the University. 

3. Efficient use is made of student time. Increased concentration is 
achieved in two ways: first, by stepping up the number of contact hours— 
hours in which the student is in the presence of a native teacher or anAmer- 
ican professor; second, by limiting drill groups to a maximum of 10 students 
which increases the effective participation time of each student. Cornell 
language courses take up one-third of a student’s time, namely 8 contact 
hours a week. 

4. All modern aids to teaching are effectively integrated into the pro- 
gram. (Foreign motion pictures without English titles, phonograph record- 
ings, radio, etc.) 

5. The student’s work is based on achievement rather than endurance. 
At the end of the second semester a student will have completed 240 contact 
hours. He is then considered to be prepared, if he has done satisfactory 
work, to pass a general proficiency examination which must be passed be- 
fore he is allowed to gradvate. If upon completion of 240 hours he can’t pass 
the examination, he is required to take another semester’s work and to pass 
a 3-hour reading course satisfactorily before allowed to graduate. (Actually 
no course work is required since a properly prepared student can take and 
pass the examination without having taken any course work at Cornell. 
Emphasis is entirely upon prcficiency regardless of how it is attained.) 


Significance of the New Methods: 


The greatest significance that the revised methods will have in the field 
of education will come from what we choose to call language-area programs. 
These will consist of offerings of integrated programs in which students, 
early in their education, will get a sufficient command of a language in order , 
tobe able to study the requisite subject matter of their discipline in that 
language. Such a program calls for a combined effort on the part of the 
social scientists, historians, geographers, philosophers, and literary and 
language people, to give the student, as a regular part of his undergraduate 
program, an integrated picture of foreign culture in contrast to his own. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AMONG READERS 


The following is a list of the countries represented by the subscribers 
of Language Learning. If you are interested in a particular country or the 
language(s) spoken there, write to Readers’ Forum. We will be glad to send 
you the name and address of a subscriber in that country so that you may 
correspond with him directly. 





Argentina Costa Rica Honduras Puerto Rico 
Australia Cuba Japan Russia 
Belgium Dominican Rep. Lebanon Scotland 
Bolivia Ecuador Liberia South Africa 
Brazil England Mexico Switzerland 
Canada France Nicaragua Thailand 
Chile Guatemala Norway Venezuela 
China Haiti Paraguay U.S.A. 
Colombia Holland Peru 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


Professor W. Freeman Twaddell is on leave from Brown University for 
1950-51 and is now an editor with the assignment of coordinating research 
at the G. & C. Merriam Company. 

We are happy to welcome as Advisers Professor Aileen Traver Kitchin 
of Teachers College, Columbia University and Professor Robert Lado of the 
University of Michigan. 


The English Section of NAFSA (National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers) met in Chicago on March 24, 1950. Miss Virginia French of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was chairman, and Mrs. Margaret 
L. Emmons, Director of the Wilson Teachers College Orientation Center 
was reporter. 

The morning program was a panel discussion on tests, textbooks, audio- 
visual aids, techniques for teaching elementary, intermediate and advanced 
groups, ways of effecting transfer of classroom learning into free conver- 
sation, and the use of American students as volunteer informants. 

In the afternoon meeting the following actions were taken: 

A committee of four (Mrs. Celestine Mott, Miss Carol M. Roehm, Mr. 
W. Virgil Nestrick, and Dr. Robert Lado) recommended to Mr. Allan C. 
Devaney, Assistant Commissioner of the Naturalization Service that the 
4(e) visa be issued to aliens who intend to (or find on arrival that they must) 
study English exclusively or for some time while in the United States. 

Miss Helen Beveridge was appointed chairman of a committee to deter- 
mine what assistance can be given to the program of teaching English to 
Displaced Persons on the high school level. 

Language Learning is to publish an abstract of English Section Meetings 
of NAFSA. 

. Means of evaluating the English language of a foreign student before he 
leaves his country is one of the immediately pressing problems which the 
English Section faced. Dr. Robert Lado was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to deal with this problem. The goal of the committee is to survey 
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and evaluate existing tests and testing facilities, develop adequate tests, 
and establish meaningful norms for these tests. 

Notice was given that B. M. Goldman, U. of Cal., plans a doctoral dis- 
sertation on teaching English as a foreign language. 

Dr. Cotner suggested that questionnaires be sent to the institutions 
where foreign students who have completed English courses are studying. 
This is to analyze the effectiveness of preliminary English training. 











